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Metropolitan Opera Opens with Lohengrin 





Jet katite— 





From the Left, Torsten Ralf, the New Lohengrin; Norman Cordon, King Henry; 

















PRINCIPALS IN FIRST NIGHT PRODUCTION 


and Fritz Busch, the Conductor 


Ralf and Busch Presented in Auspicious Debuts 


Wagner Work Inaugurating Season 
For First Time in Sixty Years Re- 
turns to Repertoire in Superior 
Performance 


By Ronap F. Eyer 


AR, so far as the Metropolitan Opera is 

concerned, came to an end on Nov. 26 
when the theatre’s 6lst season got under way 
with a flash of diamonds and a show of ermine 
and top hats unequalled at 39th and Broadway 
in more than a decade. New York society, 
decked in its finest, returned to the fold en 
masse, and a touch of official éclat was added 
by the presence of Mrs. Harry S. Truman and 
daughter Mary Margaret who entered their 
flag-draped box just as the lights went down 
and the first notes of the national anthem 
sounded. 

All was not plush and purple, however. The 
army of ordinary opera lovers that faithfully 
has filled the balconies and perched along the 
rails through the years was out in full force 
too. There was not an unoccupied foot of floor 
space in the house. Those fortunate enough to 
have seats sometimes had difficulty getting to 
them through the mass of standees. The at- 
tractions of Sherry’s bar in the grand tier 
lounge were second only to the performance 
itself and many a deft coiffure was jostled and 
dainty slipper scuffed in the intermission stam- 
pedes for refreshment. Some of the less musi- 
cal minded repaired to the tables at the begin- 
ning and remained there for the entire evening. 

Those who did so may well reproach them- 
selves for having missed what probably will 
turn out to be one of the major events of the 
season. That was the joint Metropolitan debut 
of the company’s new tenor, Torsten Ralf, and 
conductor Fritz Busch, and a performance of 
Lohengrin that has not been matched in this 
vicinity in many a day. 

There were beforehand misgivings in many 
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quarters about the choice of Lohengrin for 
opening night. It has not been one of the Met- 
ropolitan’s best productions, Wagnerian or 
otherwise, for a number of years; it has been 
badly in need of restudy and restaging, and, in 
any case, it would seem too long and too heavy 
a draught for the champagne appetite of a first 
night audience. 

But doubts began to disperse with the first 
measures of the Prelude under Mr. Busch’s 
baton. We in this country do not know this 
member of the renowned Busch family very 
well as a conductor of opera. And we still have 
much to learn of him. But we do know now 
that he can work magic with Lohengrin. 


Magic of the Rhythmic Pause 


Immediately in the Prelude and on through 
part of the first act, including the accusation, 
the vision and the coming of Lohengrin, one 
had the uncomfortable feeling that his tempos 
were slow and untheatrical. But as things 
progressed, one realized that he was not slow, 
but deliberate; that his pace was slackened, not 
by listless time-beating, but by rhetorical 
pauses—rhythmic pauses, if you please !—which 
actually contributed to the forward motion of 
the opera for all the time by the clock that they 
may have consumed. 


Kerstin Thorborg, Ortrud; Herbert Janssen, Telramund; Helen Traubel, Elsa, 


Moreover, the tempos were far from unthe- 
atrical. They had a resilience that gave time 
for pointing up action, for dramatic inner 
voices to be drawn from the orchestra and for 
the singers and the chorus to make capital of 
the finer shades of expression in their lines. 
All such considerations fall by the wayside in 
the headlong plunge of conductors who (like 
the late Artur Bodanzky) pride themselves on 
the speed with which they can get through a 
Wagnerian score. 


One soon discovered, too, that Mr. Busch 
was imperator not only of the orchestra, but 
of the whole performance. And everyone con- 
cerned responded to his calm authority happily 
and, it seemed, almost gratefully. Although 
Elsa is not Helen Traubel’s best characteriza- 
tion, the soprano sang with great beauty of 
tone, presenting a svelte, dignified figure in her 
gleaming white robes. Previous to her “Euch 
Liiften, die mein Klagen” in the second act, 
some vocal tension was noticeable; but from 
there on her performance grew into a thing of 
grandeur and the high tessitura of her music 
became less and less troublesome. 


High hopes and frank curiosity naturally sur- 
rounded the bow of Mr. Ralf in the name part. 
Not that the Swedish tenor is new to Wag- 
nerian repertoire. He has been singing leading 
roles for a number of years in Europe. But this 


(Continued on page 5) 





Hor the Holidays 
IN this first Yuletide since the end of war, the Publishers of MUSICAL AMERICA 


take this means of expressing their most cordial Christmas greeting to musicians 
and music lovers everywhere. May the new year prove a fortunate one for them, 
and for the art they cherish. 
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Rachmaninoff Fund 
Sponsors Contest 


Plans Announced to 
Select Outstanding 
Young Pianist 


Launching its campaign to discover 
America’s most talented young pianist, 
the Rachmaninoff Fund, Inc., recently 
announced detailed plans for regional 
and national auditions from national 
headquarters, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York City, and simultaneously 
issued a call for candidates. 

Regional contests in key cities of 
the country will institute the project. 
Each winner of a regional contest will 
appear as soloist with a leading sym- 
phony orchestra in his region, and will 
also be presented in a recital sponsored 
by his regional committee in advance 
of the national finals. 

The regional contests will take place 
after Sept. 1, 1946, the precise date 
in the fall to be announced. Contest- 
ants will be expected to play 15 solo 
compositions and three piano concertos 
from a list of works prepared under 
the direct supervision of Vladimir 
Horowitz, president of the Fund, with 
the advice of Isabel Vengerova and 
other outstanding musical authorities. 

The National finals will be held in 
New York City in the spring of 1947. 
The prize will be a coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States under the joint 
management of Columbia Concerts, 
Inc., and the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, with recitals in 
principal cities and appearances as 
soloist with leading symphony orches- 
tras of the nation. A tour of Russia 
will follow if present plans mature, 
as the Fund anticipates the active col- 
laboration of Rachmaninoft’s native 
country. 


Headquarters Designated 


Regional contest headquarters, to- 
gether with committee chairmen al- 
ready designated are Boston, Edward 
A. Taft, with Wallace Scudder, Jr., 
secretary, Harvard Musical Associa- 
tion, 57A Chestnut Street, Boston 8, 
Mass.; Chicago, Mrs. William H. 
Mitchell, Room 1928, 231 So. La Salle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois; Dallas, 
Arthur L. Kramer, care A. Harris and 
Co., Dallas 1, Texas; Philadelphia, 
Mrs. Sophia Yarnall Jacobs, 1910 Gir- 
ard Trust Building, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa., and Los Angeles, Dr. George S. 
McManus, University of California at 
Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles)24, California. Other re- 
gional centers are in the process of 
formation. 

To be eligible, candidates must be 
native-born or naturalized citizens, be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 25, as of 
Sept. 1, 1946. Those who have served 
with the armed forces may enroll if 
they have not reached their 29th birth- 
day on that date. 

Contestants must enter preliminary 
competitions at-centers nearest their 
place of permanent residence. 

Five judges, one of whom will be 
from the national board of judges, 
will officiate in each regional contest, 
and a board of 11 authorities will con- 
stitute the national jury for the finals. 
The standard of judgment of each re- 
gion will be the same as that which 
will obtain in the national finals. The 
Rachmaninoff Fund reserves the right 
to withhold an award in either re- 
gional or national contests if no con- 
testant of winning caliber is discov- 
ered. 

Founded on March 28, 1944, the 
first anniversary of the death of Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, the Fund has as its 
principal purpose the discovery and 
encouragement of exceptional talent 
among young American musicians 
who are aiming at careers as pianists, 
conductors and composers—the three 
fields in which Rachmaninoff achieved 
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eminence. Contests for composers and 
conductors will be held in subsequent 
years. Ultimately, it is hoped that 
similar comests, equally broad in 
scope, can be held in Russia, resulting 
in an interchange of artists. 
According to the zoning plan, Chi- 
cago will be the headquarters for con- 
testants living in Illinois, Iowa, Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin. The Dallas 


territory will include Texas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Louisiana . 
Los Angeles, Southern California 


and Arizona; Boston, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York (except N. Y. City), Ver- 
mont and Rhode Island; and Philadel- 
phia: Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
City, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Pending 
the announcement of other centers, 
applicants from all other states should 
request information and applications 
from the national office of the Fund, 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
New York. 

Affiliated with the contest are lead- 
ing orchestra conductors, composers 
and musicians throtighout the nation. 





Philharmonic Signs 
Blanket License 


Agreement with American 
Music Center, Inc., Covers Un- 
published Works 


The Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety has signed a blanket licensing 
agreement with the American Music 
Center, Inc., agents for the perform- 
ing rights of unpublished music of 
members of the American Composers 
Alliance, as well as publications of the 
Arrow Music Press, recent publica- 
tions of the Juilliard School of Music, 
and. certain works published by New 
Music Edition. This agreement, which 
is on a yearly basis, covers perform- 
ing rights but excludes individual 
rental fees of scores. 

American Composers Alliance mem- 
bers whose unpublished orchestral 
compositions are covered by the con- 
tract include Elliott Carter, Henry 
Cowell, Richard Donovan, Herbert 
Elwell, Lehman Engel, Harrison Kerr, 
Boris Koutzen, Norman Lockwood, 
Otto Luening, Jerome Moross, Walter 
Piston, Quincy Porter, Wallingford 
Riegger, David Stanley Smith, Ed- 


Cone eerett tsuneo 


gar Varese, and Robert E. Ward. 
The Arrow Music Press list covers 


works by George Antheil, Marion 
Bauer, Robert R. Bennett, Marc 
Blitzstein, Paul Bowles, Harold 


Brown, Elliott Carter, Norman Caz- 
den, Theodore Chanler, Carlos Cha- 
vez, Israel Citkowitz, Aaron Copland, 
Henry Cowell, David Diamond, 
Richard Donovan, Lehman Engel, 
Ross Lee Finney, Roy Harris, Irwin 
Heilner, Edward B. Hill, Charles E. 
ives, Frederick Jacobi, Werner Josten, 
Harrison Kerr, Gail Kubik, Dai- 
Keong Lee, Alexander Lipsky, Nor- 
mand Lockwood, Otto Luening, Doug- 
las Moore, Walter Piston, Quincy 
Porter, Wallingford Riegger, Wil- 
liam Schuman, Roger _ Sessions, 
Arthur Shepherd, Elie Siegmeister, 
Allan Sly, Halsey Stevens, Virgil 
Thomson, Bernard Wagenaar, Karl 
Weigl, Emerson Whithorne, Stefan 
Wolpe. 

Recent additions to the catalogue of 
Juilliard Edition are Herbert Elwell, 
Introduction and Allegro; Boris 
Koutzen, Valley Forge; Daniel Gre- 
gory Mason, A Lincoln Symphony ; 
Vincent Persichetti, Dance Overture; 
David Van Vactor, Overture to a 
Comedy No. 11; and Robert Ward, 
Symphony No. 1. 


Music Clubs Hold 
Portland Conference 


PorTLAND, OrEGON.— Mrs. Guy 
Patterson Gannett, president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
flew from Portland, Me., to preside 
over a regional conference at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Oct. 29-30. Majorie 
Trotter, president of the Oregon Fed- 
eration, headed the arrangements com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. Gannett outlined the Feder- 
ation’s post war plans and reviewed 
many of its past accomplishments. 
Ruth Havener detailed the group’s 
war services. An address, “Are You 
a Modern?” was given by John Stark 
Evans. Mrs. Gannett presented the 
first installment of the $250 Edgar 
Stillman Kelley national scholarship 
to fifteen-year-old Betty Lou Kroone, 
who played the first movement of 
Beethoven’s B flat Piano Concerto. 

During the sessions Sandra Nor- 
dyke of Samlem played her Nocturne 
in G minor and received the award 
given by the National Federation 
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Marjorie Lawrence, Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, at Albert Hall, 
London, with the BBC Symphony Under Sir Adrian Boult, When She Recently 
Appeared as Soloist with the Orchestra in the Final Scene from Salome 


Marjorie Lawrence, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, who is now on 
a concert tour of Great Britain, 
Belgium and France, was _ received 
with enthusiasm in London when she 
made her first public appearances 
there in the Albert Hall on Nov. 14 
and 18. 

Miss Lawrence was soloist with the 
BBC Symphony under Sir Adrian 


Boult, singing the “Divinites du 
Styx” from Gluck’s Alceste and the 
closing scene from Strauss’ Salome. 
She also appeared with the London 
Symphony under Sir Thomas 


Beecham in the Immolation Scene 
from G6tterdammerung. Miss Law- 
rence was fervently received by both 
press and public. 


for a superior musical composition. 
Barbara Schulz, soprano, state young 
artist winner, sang solos. Portland 
musicians contribtuing to an evening 
concert were Clorinda Topping, Paul- 
ine Cashner, Sylvia Weinstein Mar- 
gulia and Lillian Pettibone. ie A 


La Guardia Makes 
Reply To Bernstein 


Mayor Would Not Want 
New York to Pay for 
Symphony 


In commenting on the appeal made 
by Leonard Bernstein, conductor ot 
the New York City Symphony, for 
municipal support, Mayor La Guardia, 
president of the City Center of Music 
and Drama, Inc., stated recently that 
the private, non-profit corporation 
which sponsors all of the enterprises 
at the Center would continue after the 
change in New York’s city administra- 
tion. Mayor-elect William O’Dwyer 
will be welcomed to the board of 
directors, he added. Mr. LaGuardia 
said that he “certainly would not ap- 
prove an orchestra and conductor re- 
cruited from civil service and paid by 
the city.” 


Bernstein Explains 


Mr. Bernstein emphasized that he 
used the word fraud in his speech at 
the American-Soviet Conference music 
session only in reference to the mis- 
apprehension of the public that the 
City Center is a municipally subsidized 
venture. He praised Mayor LaGuardia, 
pointing out that “not one step in the 
building of the City Center could have 
been taken without his magnificent 
support.” The City Center, he said. 
needs a building that houses both a 
concert hall and a theatre and a full 
season instead of a twelve-week one. 
“Tt seems to me,” he added, “that an 
orchestra which bears the name of this 
great city and which has already at- 
tained the caliber and standard which, 
by common agreement, it has attained, 
is entitled to receive economic co- 
operation from that city or state or 
from the state.” 

Mayor LaGuardia stated that Mr. 
Bernstein’s remarks were character- 
ized by “youth and enthusiasm and 
lack of information.” He added that 
“The City Center sustains an average 
loss of $2,000 every week we have 
concerts, and that completely answers 
any suggestion the center takes money 
from musicians. The purpose of the 
Center is to give young musicians ex- 
perience and the people good music at 
popular prices. The losses are made 
up by performances at the Center that 
make money for it. That indicates this 
is really a civic venture.” 


Bach Choir Will Sing 
Mass in New York 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., 
which has not been heard in New 
York since April 10, 1920, when it 
appeared in Carnegie Hall with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, will 
perform Bach’s Mass in B minor in 
Carnegie Hall on Feb. 18. 

This will be the first time in its 
long history that the Choir has per- 
formed the whole Mass outside the 
yearly Bach Festival in Bethlehem. 
Ifor Jones will conduct the New York 





performance. 
Soloists will be Ruth Diehl, so- 
prano; Lilian Knowles, contralto: 


Louis Metz, tenor and a baritone to 
be announced. The score will be 
presented without cuts in two sec- 
tions, the first from 7:30 to 8:45 p.m., 
with a 30-minute intermission for 
dinner and the second from 9:15 to 
10:30 p.m. 

Forty-nine members of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra will support the chorus 
of 240. 
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“ Press Association 
Mrs. Harry S. Truman and Her Daughter Margaret 
as They Await the First Curtain of Lohengrin in 
the Company of George S. Sloan, President of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association 


(Continued from page 3) 
marked his first appearance in 
America, and those who knew his 
work abroad before the war are 
quick to note a striking interim 
growth in both vocal stature and in- 
terpretative maturity. 

He is a younger man, and of 
rather slighter build, than some we 
have been accustomed to see in the 
shining armor of Lohengrin in re- 
cent years. Also, the voice is more 
lyrical, especially at the top, and 
exhibits little of that hard, sten- 
torian brilliance which one habitu- 
ally—and erroneously, I think— 
associates with the ideal Helden- 
tenor. This is not to say that the 
voice is small or in any way inade- 
quate to Wagner’s demands. In 
fact, its very lyrical quality makes 
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Torsten Ralf, the New Lohengrin, and Fritz Busch, 
Who Conducted the Performance, Greet Each Other 


Between Scenes 


it just that much more flexible and 
adaptable to the essential changes 
of mood and delivery, without which 
much of Wagner becomes mere big- 
voiced bellowing. A little huski- 
ness and tightness crept in occa- 
sionally, but these could well be 
attributed to debut nervousness. 
One of Mr. Ralf's greatest as- 
sets is his scrupulous respect for 
his role as a dramatic characteriza- 
tion. Singing, with him, is not 
enough. One felt that he really 
was playing Lohengrin, and that 
his performance was not of the 
brand that, with different music and 
different costumes, could have 
served just as well for Siegfried, 
Siegmund, Tristan or von Stolzing. 
There were slips: for example the 
fight with Telramund in the first 


act was ultra-conventionail and un- 
convincing, and the _ prostrating 
blow fell upon the latter some 
measures before the crashing tonic 
chord, tutti, in A major where 
Wagner intended it. But his con- 
ception as a whole was that of the 
true artist. The unhurried grace 
of his first entrance, for instance, 
(“Nun sei bedankt, mein lieber 
Schwan”) followed by the touching 


“Leb’ wohl!” as swan and _ skiff 
move on; again, the tremendous 
love scene with Elsa in the first 


half of the last act building up with 
Elsa’s suspicions to a_ perfectly 
timed interception of Telramund’s 
drawn sword and the tragic “Weh! 


Nun ist all’ unser Gltick dahin!” 
where restraint and_ simplicity 
made this melodramatic episode 


Audience Greets Metropolitan Inaugural 


nore convincing than I have ever 
seen it. 

One looks forward with interest 
and confidence to Mr. Ralf’s other 
accomplishments. Let us hope that 
we may hear him as Tristan; and 
there should be no question of his 
assumption of Walter von Stolzing 
in Die Meistersinger. 

Others in the cast were familiar 
figures in their parts. Herbert 
Janssen, as Telramund, and Ker- 
stin Thorborg, as Ortrud, make 
good foil for one another. Their 
scene of recrimination and plotting 
in the second act is always among 
the dramatic highlights of the per- 
formance, Mr. Janssen achieving 
his best effects vocally with his fine 
diction, and Miss Thorborg, with 
her highly developed sense of char- 
acterization, making a real and sin- 
ister figure of the pagan sorceress. 
Some of Ortrud’s notes lie out of 
her range, but somehow one dis- 
misses occasional stridencies of tone 
as inconsequential, or even accepts 
them as an apposite, though unique, 
element in the Thorborg interpre- 
tation. 


Cordon Portrays King 


Norman Cordon has appeared to 
better advantage, both vocally and 
histrionically, as the King. Due, 
probably, to the aceustics of the 
stage, his voice seemed stronger 
and more firmly grounded when he 
descended from the rock. Hugh 
Thompson performed the offices of 
the Herald most satisfactorily. 

The chorus, trained by Kurt Ad- 
ler, showed signs of better ensem- 
ble than has been evident in the 
recent past, although lapses from 
the pitch marred its work in one 
or two places. The orchestra, too, 
had intonation trouble occasionally 
(notably in the Prelude to the first 
act) but its work, generally, was of 
better than average calibre and it 
had the wisdom to withhold little 
that Mr. Busch demanded. 
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Other Performances of the Opening Weck 


Fidelio, Nov. 28 


The little printed slips signalizing 
ills of the flesh made their first ap- 
pearance the second night of the sea- 
son. If the management flouted tra- 
dition by resorting to Lohengrin as 
an opening ritual it flew perhaps more 
violently in the face of custom by 
following up Wagner with Beethoven. 
After some of the incredible appraisals 
the revival of Fidelio (in English) en- 
joyed last March it was only logical to 
anticipate an immense attendance 
when the work should be resumed. 
There was a large audience and a 
fairly cordial one, but in no sense out 
of the ordinary as to size or warmth. 
The greatest applause came after the 
third Leonore Overture, which is a 
habitual story. 

As far as those little printed slips 
are concerned they announced nothing 
more grievous than the substitution of 
the reliable Hugh Thompson in the 
part of the Minister for Osie Hawk- 
ins, apparently under the weather. 
Another victim of indisposition was 
Richard Manning, who was to have 
been the First Prisoner and who re- 
linquished that duty to Anthony Mar- 
lowe. It might be inquiring too 
closely to ask if the sad and sodden 
weather had not gotten into the seams 
and joints of the performance. In any 
case it was not what this reviewer 
considers a convincing, let alone an 
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Jussi Bjoerling as the Duke in 
Rigoletto 


authoritative Fidelio. 

Even Bruno Walter, usually the 
chief source of inspiration for what- 
ever he conducts, appeared to fall 
somewhat short of his elaborate best. 
The barometer, no doubt, did much 








Arthur Carron 


to play hob with the orchestral execu- 
tion. Regina Resnik shouldered with 
the same intrepidity as last spring the 
formidable burdens of Leonore. Yet 
it is really no kindness to charge the 
talented young singer with tasks so 
obviously beyond her present vocal, 
stylistic and expressive capacities. 
Her tones sounded forced and strident 
in pages like the Abscheulicher scena 
and in much of the prison episode and 
the finale. Neither was Frances Greer 
happy in the music of Marzelline. 
Arthur Carron. the Florestan, Ken- 
neth Schon, the Pizarro, John Garris, 
the Jacquino and Lorenzo Alvary, the 
Rocco, seemed, if anything, rather be- 
neath their level of last year. The 
chorus on the whole sang well. P. 


Rigoletto, Nov. 29 
A somewhat pedestrian performance 


Regina Resnik 





, 


Kenneth Schon 
as Pizarro 


of Rigoletto on Nov. 29, served to re- 
introduce to the New York public the 
Swedish tenor, Jussi Bjoerling, who 
has not been with the organization for 
four seasons. He was accorded a 
rousing welcome as was his due on 
account of some of the most beautiful 
vocalization that the house has heard 
in a long time. The remainder of the 
cast included Leonard Warren in the 
name part, Bidu Sayao as Gilda, Ni- 
cola Moscona as Sparafucile and 
Martha Lipton as Maddalena. Lesser 
roles were filled by Thelma Altman, 
William Hargrave, George Cehanov- 
sky, Alessio de Paolis, who replaced 
Richard Manning, John Baker, 
Maxine Stellman and Thelma Altman. 
Cesare Sodero conducted. 

Mr. Warren’s Rigoletto was 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Nothing Is More Cosmopolitan 


Than Folk Music in Its Growth 


The International Aspects of Folk Music 


confusion and error. Consult the articles 

on folk music in any standard reference 
work, and you will find them full of muddled 
thinking, inconsistencies, emotional bias and 
just plain ignorance. Take, for instance, the 
article on English Folk-Song in Groves Dic- 
tionary, which includes this statement: “The 
folk-song is limited to the sentiments felt by the 
people who sing such songs, and the themes are 
only those of everyday experiences”. This is 
quite contrary to the facts, since no peasant or 
farmer ever experienced anything like the 
events described in such ballads as “The House 
Carperiter” or “Lord Randal”. What makes 
this statement particularly confusing is that it 
impliés a complete misunderstanding of the 
real nature and origin of folk music. This 
fundamental and widespread misunderstanding 
is responsible for the common belief that folk 
music is the spontaneous and naive expression 
of the illiterate classes. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

The study of folk music is a branch of the 
general science of folklore. Before we can 
understand what folk music is, therefore, we 
must know what is meant by the science of 
folklore. It has been defined as “the science 
which embraces all that relates to ancient ob- 
servances and customs, to the notions, beliefs, 
traditions, superstitions and prejudices of the 
common people.” The phrase “of the common 
people” is objectionable and misleading; folk- 
lore cannot be defined as belonging to any par- 
ticular class of society. It is true that the 
ancient customs, beliefs, traditions, etc., have 
survived more abundantly among “the common 
people”; but it is the condition of having sur- 
wived that determines their folkloric quality— 
not their association with the common people. 


[est subject of folk music seems to spawn 


FrOLKLORIC objects and customs have been 
shared by all classes of society at different 
times, What is characteristic of the folk at 
one period was characteristic of the aristocracy 
at another. This point has been very aptly 
illustrated by the Argentine folklorist Carlos 
Vega, who observes that in olden times “the 
king was illiterate, believed in witches, listened 
to tales, ate with his hands, traveled on horse- 
back and applauded songs like our present lulla- 
bies, to which type belonged the highest expres- 
sions of ancient lyrical art” (Vega refers to the 
Argentine arrullos, which stem from medieval 
Spanish court music). 


Folklore Historical Science 


Folklore, then, is a historical science. It dif- 
fers from history proper because it does not 
study the past directly through contemporary 
documents, but through survivals. A custom, 
an object, a folk song, does not have to be very 
old in order to be folkloric, but it must be old— 
whether that is taken to mean several centuries 
or several decades is immaterial. It must in 
any case be old enough to have been eliminated 
from one stratum of society so that it can be 
found as a survival in another stratum. As we 
said before, it is not a condition of folklore 
that it be found among the lower classes, but it 
is generally found there because, through ex- 
terior circumstances, these are the group which 
conserve what the higher classes have elimi- 
nated. 

In summary: Folklore is a historical science 
that studies survivals. The concepts or objects 
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By GrLBert CHASE 





HIS article is in the nature of a sequel, if 

not an actual rebuttal, to the prize-winning 
essay on Music Nationalism and Patriotism by 
Theodore M, Finney which appeared in the 
September issue of MustcaL AMERICA. Mr. 
Chase has done much research along this line 
for the Library of Congress and other institu- 
tions.—EDpITor. 








which it studies have been eliminated from 
superior levels of culture and have survived, 
generally, on lower cultural levels. The unique 
quality of folklore, as Vega has pointed out, is 
that it is both ancient and contemporary—it is 
alive today but speaks to us of the past. Therein 
lies its fascination, and if it is true that “the 
proper sttidy of mankind is Man”, then the 
human value of folklore is great indeed, for it 
fills a gap not fully covered either by history or 
sociology. 


[‘ is very unfortunate that a subject so valu- 
able and fascinating in its own right should 
have become involved with personal vagaries, 
artistic theories, patriotic sentiments and emo- 
tional issues that have obscured its true charac- 
ter and distorted its functions. The most dan- 
gerous and fallacious of all such distortions are 
those originating in the doctrine of musical 
nationalism. The leaders of the folk-song 
movement, such as Cecil Sharp, who should 
have worked objectively, as scientists, gather- 
ing data and drawing conclusions from analy- 
sis of these data (instead of going into the field 
with a priori conceptions of what folk music 
should be) —these men, I say, immediately 
hitched their wagon to the falling star of na- 
tionalism., (See the long quotation from Cecil 
Sharp included in Mr. Finney’s article.) Folk 
music deserved a better fate than to be dragged 
at the heels of an outworn doctrine. 


Results of Nationalism 


In his book, National Music, the English 
composer Ralph Vaughan Williams ventures 
the theory that “the outburst of artistic na- 
tionalism in the early 19th century” was “the 
natural reaction to the artificial carving up of 
Europe to suit the needs of Emperors and poli- 
ticians after 1815”. This hints at an essential 
fact about nationalism: as the name implies, its 
origin is political and its development condi- 
tioned by historical factors. Without attempt- 
to trace the whole course of the movement, we 
may say that musical nationalism performed a 
historical-aesthetic function in certain countries 
at a certain period of their history. Politically 
subjugated countries such as Poland, Bohemia 
and Norway, derived an artistic impetus from 
the doctrine of nationalism, as did also certain 
musically backward countries, such as Spain 
and England. But the champions of musical 
nationalism were not satisfied to present their 
pet doctrine in this limited and legitimate his- 
torical role. They needs must make it the basis 
for the entire development of musical art in the 
western world. Of course, this got them in- 
volved in all sorts of inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions, because the facts of musical history 
demonstrate clearly, except to a prejudiced 
mind, that the art of music did not develop 
along national lines. Free international ex- 
change has always been the basis of musical 
progress. 


CCORDING to Vaughan Williams, “In 
early days the music of the people was of 
necessity national”. On the other hand, “The 
music of Courts and Princes had always been 
and probably always will be cosmopolitan”. I 
assume that by “the music of Courts and 
Princes” is meant art music, as opposed to folk 
music (we have already seen that there is actu- 
ally no such opposition between the two, one 
being merely an archaic survival of the other). 
In this case, we would deduce that folk music 
is always national and that art music is always 
cosmopolitan. However, in writing about the 
great composers, Vaughan Williams endeavors 
to convey the impression that they all had a 
horror of cosmopolitanism. According to him, 
“It is because Palestrina and Verdi are essen- 
tially Italian and because Bach, Beethoven and 
Wagner are essentially German that their mes- 
sage transcends their frontiers”. We think, on 
the contrary, that it is because they were great 
geniuses. The proof is that we could find 
mediocre composers who are more German than 
Beethoven and more Italian than Palestrina. 


Two Fallacies 


It is not my purpose to make a detailed analy- 
sis of these theories, but simply to draw atten- 
tion to the rise of two fundamentally fallacious 
concepts: 1, That the greatest music has always 
been national; 2, That the greatest composers 
have always shunned cosmopolitanism (a corol- 
lary of the first statement). The question then 
arises, how shall we, in order to emulate the 
great composers, become “national” and avoid 
the sin of “cosmopolitanism?” The champions 
of musical nationalism have the answer pat: 
Turn to folk music, which is always national, 
and you will write music which is national, and 
therefore great or at least vital. 


F it can be shown that there is no such thing 

as national folk music, then the whole theory 
of folkloristic nationalism in music breaks 
down. No one who thinks about the matter at 
all can conceive of folklore in general along 
national lines. Superstitions, beliefs, legends, 
tales, myths, customs—all of these transcend 
national boundries, and certain basic patterns 
or themes recur continually with local variants. 
It is the same with folk music. In fact, nothing 
is more cosmopolitan than folk music. Other- 
wise we would not find mazurkas, polkas, schot- 
tisches and minuets among the folk dances, say, 
of Argentina. It has been demonstrated that 
the Latin American contradanza comes from 
the old English country dance via the French 
contredanse. Folk music takes its nourishment 
from any and every source, including those hot- 
beds of cosmopolitanism, the city, the court and 
the aristocratic salon. 

In the words of Carlos Vega: “Nothing is 
more universal than folklore; nothing is more 
regional than folklore. Its elements are uni- 
versal; its combinations are regional.” In any 
case, folk music is never national, only regional. 
The prevailing notion is that folk music is 
something spontaneous and natural that sprang 
up mysteriously and somehow expresses the 
national character. Actually, folk music is not 
spontaneous, nor natural, nor primitive, nor 
naive, nor necessarily anonymous. To main- 
tain, as Vaughan Williams does, that “the sr on- 
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Holland’s Musical Life Slowly Awakens 
After Dearth During Nazi Occupation 


Mengelberg Forbidden to 
Conduct in Holland — 
Myra Hess Receives 


Great Ovation 
THE HAGUE 


URING the German occupation 

musical life in Holland lost most 
of its former glory and intensity. As 
soon as they had made themselves at 
home there, the Germans, with the aid 
of the Dutch Quislings, instituted a 
so-called Kulturkammer, of which 
every artist, orchestra and musical 
society had to be a member. The 
orchestras had no choice. They were 
forced to obey, otherwise the musi- 
cians risked their positions and would 
have been sent to Germany for slave 
work. The musical societies, with 
one exception, refused and suspended 
their activities. 

The greater number of artists, 
however, submitted to the Kulturkam- 
mer for the same reason as the or- 
chestra members. 

Willem Mengelberg’s attitude can 
only be described as shocking. He 
openly showed his sympathies with 
Nazi Germany by giving concerts for 
German and Dutch Nazi institutions. 
He as well as his manager Johan 
Koning, of the Koning Concert Agen- 
cy, was on the friendliest terms with 
the great “Bonzen” (party bosses) 
and regularly attended the festivities 
which the Reichskommissar Seyss- 
Inquart used to organize to celebrate 
their early victories. Mengelberg also 
conducted regularly in Germany and 
the occupied countries, such as 
Hungary, France and Belgium. His 
Nazi friend, Cor de Groot, one of 
Holland’s most talented young pianists, 
often accompanied Mengelberg on his 
tours. 


Sent to Concentration Camp 


Of the Dutch concert agents Dr 
G. de Koos was sent to a Jewish con- 
centration camp at Westerbork. Later 
he was released, only to be sent back 
to Hungary in 1943. Though many 
inquiries have been made about him 
nothing has been heard of him since. 

J. Beek, of the Nederlandsche Con- 
cerdirektie Beek, was imprisoned at 
the beginning of the war for political 
reasons, charged with having deliber- 
ately agitated against Nazi Germany 
even before the war broke out. Besides 
he had, in the Nazis opinion, done too 
much for English and American pro- 
paganda and during wartime actually 
organized concerts of Jewish artists. 
Besides, he was partly responsible for 
allowing the Sadler’s Wells ‘ballet to 
escape to England during the invasion 
days of 1940 and contrived to hide all 
their properties from the enemy till 
he was eventually betrayed by a Nazi 
spy. He was released after six weeks 
imprisonment but, when set free, found 
his offices closed for the duration and 
his files stolen. 


In the winter of 1944 all concert 
activity ceased. Concert halls, thea- 
tres and movie houses were closed 


down. There were no food, no heating. 
no light, no gas and no fuel for people 
to prepare their scanty meals. Mass 
deportation of all men under 465, 
slavery, bullying, looting and van- 
dalism continued. After V-E Day, 
however, one of the first measures of 
the new Dutch Government was to 
restore musical life in Holland and to 


purge the domain of art of all the 
elements that had proved traitorous 
during the occupation. Courts of 


honor were set up, whose task it was 
to investigate all individually. 
Che first sentences have already been 
passed. 

Mengelberg, for one, was com- 
manded to refrain from ever conduct- 
ing in Holland again. Others were 
forbidden to play for one or moré¢ 


cases 


December 10, 1945 


years. Of the concert agents only the 
Nederlandsche Concertdirektie J. Beek 
at the Hague has received a license. 
Many members of the Board of the 
Concertgebouw were dismissed and 
several orchestras were forbidden to 
play for several months. However, 
musical life is again coming into its 
own. A new spirit prevails in the 
Ministry of Arts. 

At the end of June Holland was 
pleasantly surprised by the sensational 
announcement of Yehudi Menuhin’s 
visit. It was a great event for Dutch 
audiences, who had been starving for 
lack of good music. In July, August 
and the beginning of September Dutch 
artists reappeared on the platforms, 
beginning with those who had not 
signed for the notorious Kulturkam- 
mer such as Jo Vincent, the famous 
Dutch soprano, who gave 30 concerts 
to packed houses; the cellists, Max 
Orobio de Castro and Rafael Lanes; 
the pianists Jan Ode, Jaap Callenbach, 
Gusta en Everard van Royen; the 


singer To van der Sluys and several 
others, 

On Sept. 15 the official winter sea- 
son opened. The Concertgebouw with 


Myra Hess Yehudi Menuhin 


Eduard van Beinum, now its first 
conductor, opened its doors on Sept. 
20 and the Residentieorchestra, at the 
Hague, gave its opening night on Oct. 
7 with Dame Myra Hess as soloist. 
The first 


foreign artist to play at 
recitals before Dutch audiences was 
the Polish pianist Stefan Askenase, 


nnn 


Montreal Festivals 


By Tuomas ARCHER 


MONTREAL 
ECTOR BERLIOZ’S setting of 
the Te Deum was given one of 
its rare performance at Notre Dame 
Church on Oct. 12. Ground floor and 
galleries of one of the largest churches 
in Canada were packed with listeners 
for many of whom it must have been 
a first hearing of the huge and hollow 
work. 

The conception and execution of the 
production was the work of the Mont- 
real Festivals which have provided 
much that is musically enterprising 
as well as spectacular during the past. 
Mme. Athanase David, the president, 
announced it as “a song of thanksgiv- 
ing for victory”. For emphasis uni- 
formed men and women of the local 
garrison paraded to the altar troop- 
ing the colors of the Allies during the 
Presentation of the Colors March 
which Berlioz composed as a supple- 
ment to the Te Deum proper. 

Emil Cooper conducted the perform- 
ance in which 600 people participated. 
The choir was trained by Berkley E. 
Chadwick and Marcel Laurencelle. 
Leopold Simoneau displayed a lyric 
tenor voice of sweet quality and pure 
tone in the Te Ergo Quaesumus. 

Mr. Cooper worked wonders with 


the score and the vocal and instru- 
mental material at his disposal. The 
performance of the Te Deum was 


prefixed by an assorted program of 








The Famous Concertgebouw in Amsterdam Has Again Opened Its Doors 


who, with sensational success, gave a 
series of Chopin recitals at Amster- 
dam and the Hague and was soloist 
with all the important orchestras. 

A great event was the return of 
Dame Myra Hess. All the seats for 
her concerts were booked weeks ahead. 


Dame Myra met with ovation after 
ovation. \ large crowd waited for 
her outside the hall and cheered her 


when she got into her “jeep,” the only 
means of conveyance available at the 
time, 


Other foreign artists to visit this 
country hail mostly from England, 
France and Belgium Sir Adrian 


urn HoereesrerenennereT 


Boult is to conduct the Concertgebouw 
on Nov. 3 and 4. Frederic Lamond 
is touring Holland at the moment and 
convincing his audiences that he is 
still the Beethoven player par excel- 
lence. 

Our hope is now directed to better 
connections with the whole world, so 
that it will be possible to have those 
artists we have missed long and 
whom we need in order to give our 
musical life that international cachet 
for which our country was renowned 
before the war broke out, and to let 
Dutch artists play in foreign countries 
again. Fe? 


sO 


To) rene 


Give Rarely Heard Berlioz Te Deum 


which the most striking item was La 
Croix Douleureuse, a song by Andre 
Caplet, in an orchestral version by 
Mr. Cooper. The Caplet piece was 
deservedly admired for its beauty and 
appeal and was effectively sung by 
Anna Malenfant, contralto. In addi- 
tion there were Rachmaninoff’s Isle of 
the Dead, Elgar’s Pomp and Circum- 
stance and Bach’s Passacaglia in C 
minor. 


Golschmann Leads Orchestra 


The Orchestra des Concerts Sym 
phoniques opened its season of 10 pro 
grams in 20 concerts with the initial 
program on Oct. 2 and 3 under the 
direction of Vladimir Golschmann 
with Alexander Brailowsky as soloist 
in Rachmaninoff’s Second Piano Con- 
certo. Of more moment was the sec- 
ond pair of concerts on Oct. 16 and 17 
which were conducted by Bruno Wal- 
ter. Mr. Walter gave a memorable 
performance of Brahms’ Fourth Sym- 
phony as well as items by Beethoven, 
3erlioz and Wagner. Désiré Defauw, 
who is musical director of the local 
organization as well as conductor of 
the Chicago Symphony is to take 
over five of the 10 programs includ- 
ing a performance of Verdi’s Requiem 
to be given at the close of the 
son. 

The new series, Great Moments in 
Concerts, sponsored by Canadian Con- 
certs and Artists, opened on Oct. 29 


sea- 


with a recital by Claire Gagnier, so- 
prano. The series is to include con- 
certs by the Minneapolis and Balti- 
more Symphonies as well as an even- 
ing of the Ballet Theatre and individ- 
ual recitals. The Ladies Morning 
Music Club began its year on Oct. 25 
with a recital by Jennie Tourel who 
sang Debussy’s Chansons de Bilitis. 

An outstanding event of the past 
month was the performance of three 
of the Bach Brandenburg Concertos 
by the McGill String Quartet and as- 
sisting musicians under the direction 
of Alexander Brott. 

Non-serial events of October in- 
cluded three recitals by the Don Cos- 
sacks, two by Paul Robeson and one 
by Hazel Scott whose playing of 
“classical” music was endured patient- 
ly by her admirers through two thirds 
of the program before she gave them 
what they had really come to hear. 
Enrico Caruso Biography 
Recorded for the Blind 

The talking book edition of “Enrico 
Caruso, His Life and Death”, will 
sing well as read itself aloud to 
blind people across the country. The 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
which is recording the book announces 
that Dorothy Caruso has given per- 
mission for the incorporation in the 
volume of the famous Caruso render- 
ing of Vesti la Giubba” from 
“Pagliacci’’. 


as 
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Romeo et Juliette Is Season’s First Revival 


Munsel and Jobin in Title Roles; Cooper Conducts 


JULIETTE'S 
CHAMBER 


Shown in the Metro- 
politan Opera's Pro- 
duction of Romeo et 
Juliette Are Raoul 
Jobin as Romeo and 
Patrice Munsel as 
Juliette in the Cham- 
ber Scene 


OUNOD’S Romeo et Juliette, the 

first revival of the season, re- 
turned to the Metropolitan on Dec. 
3 after an absence of seven years, and 
if the management takes its cue from 
the big and very dressy audience that 
was on hand, there may well be an- 
other seven years or more before the 
opera is brought out again. Its re- 
ception, to say the least, was tepid. 

However, the customers in this case 
were not entirely right. Romeo et 
Juliette suffers from Faust trouble. 
Gounod as a composer of opera is 
known to American audiences almost 
exclusively by the incomparable Faust, 
and on those rare occasions when any 
of his other theatre pieces comes along 
they expect it at least to equal, if not 
surpass, that masterpiece. The dis- 
covery, then, that Romeo does not 
hold a candle to the latter leaves them 
with a sense of frustration and disap- 
pointment. 

Judged on its own merits, Romeo is 
no better and no worse than most of 
the French repertoire. It is dramatic 
and colorful; it has many respectable 
airs, duets and ensembles, and the 
writing for the orchestra frequently 
is vigorous and individual. To achieve 
a successful performance, however, it 
leans heavily upon its principals. It is 
not music, like that of Mozart, Wag- 
ner or Verdi, that makes its own way 
no matter who is singing it. Here 
the main protagonists must be either 


coveaneaernner Tete 


OPERA 


ween 


de- 


persons of striking figure and 
vir- 


meanor or they must be vocal 
tuosos. 

The present production had some of 
both qualifications, but not enough of 
either to assure a dazzling success. To 
the eye, Patrice Munsel was as near 
an ideal Juliette as one could hope 
to see on any stage, dramatic of oper- 
atic. She had all of the Shakesperean 
attributes of youth, naivete and 
fragile beauty. She took her big 
emotional moments rather casually, 
but, on the whole, her dramatic per- 
formance was one of the two best of 
the evening. The other, one hardly 
need say, was that of Martial Singher 
in the role of Mercutio. His Mab 
ballad, the duel (which was one of the 
most realistic fencing sequences ever 
devised outside Hollywood) and the 
death were virtually perfect musical 
and theatrical realizations. Vocally, 
Miss Munsel was not up to the mark. 
The voice, though seemingly bigger 
than ever, had a husky, uneven quality, 
and a persistent tremolo all but de- 
stroyed the effect of her occasional 
coloratura figures. One was thankful, 
however, for her sure sense of pitch. 

Raoul Jobin, as Romeo, began*rust- 
ily and stiffly, but warmed to both 
his music and his characterization as 
things moved along. He, like Mr. 
Singher, bears evidence of thorough 
training in the true French style. Ste- 
phano’s little skirmish in the street 


peeriatiat 
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AT THE METROPOLITAN 





(Continued from page 5) 

cally fine except in its piano passages. 
In these his voice had a palate-y sound 
that did not contrast well with the 
rest of his magnificent and well 
placed voice. Dramatically he was 
adequate. Miss Sayao’s singing was 
warm and lovely and her acting in- 
telligent if somewhat given to 
plastique. The whole thing, though, 
was cast in a small mold. Mr. Mos- 
cona did fine things with his role, 
especially in the final act, but the 
duet with Rigoletto in Act III lacked 
the necessary depth. Miss Lipton, 
singing her first Maddalena, was arch 
and vivacious but she missed the 
point of the cynical laugh in the 
quartet, one of the fine points of the 
number, or of all of Verdi, for that 
matter. 

Mr. Bjoerling has come back to us 
slightly heavier in physique but with 
his lovely voice as delightful as ever 
and its perfectly even scale a lesson 
for all tenors. It cannot be said that 
he gave the Duke much dramatic sig- 
nificance, but then, whoever has? The 
three announcements of “La Donna e 
Mobile” were all bits of perfection and 
the difficult “Parmi Veder le Lagrime” 
whose difficulties are not compensated 
for by its lack of melodic interest, was 
also finely given. We should be grate- 
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De Bellis Studios 
Dorothy Kirsten as Mimi 


ful in having with us once more such 
a fine singer. 

The placing of the ballet at the 
front of the stage at the outset of 
proceedings instead of on the moonlit 
balcony at the rear, was a dubious 
improvement. It also distracted the 





PALACE OF THE 


CAPULETS 
Principals in the Fore- 
ground Are (Left to 


Right) Thomas Hayward 

as Tybalt, Patrice Munsel 

as Juliette, Francesco 

Valentino as Capulet and 

George Cehanovsky as 
Paris 


tableau was most convincingly man- 
aged by Frances Greer. Anna Kaskas 
did what she could with the small part 
of Gertrude. Nicola Moscona gave 
dignity and authority to the role of 
Friar Laurent, as did Francesco Val- 
entino in the role of Capulet. 

Others who acquitted themselves 
ably were Thomas Hayward as Ty- 
balt, Richard Manning as Benvolio, 
George Cehanovsky as Paris, Louis 
D’Angelo as Gregorio and Osie Haw- 
kins as the Duke of Verona. 

A final, but an important, word 
must be said for the labors of Emii 
Cooper, who probably contributed 
more than any other individual to the 
musical success of the evening. He 
had his orchestra in as good form as 
we have heard it so far this season; 
his tempos were alive and he was not 
hesitant to make the fullest use of the 
score’s dynamic possibilities. He con- 
ducted with an earnestness worthy of a 
supremely great work and _ thereby 
made out a most convincing case for a 
sheaf of music which is considerably 
less than that. R. F. E. 
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Bidu Sayao Leonard Warren 


attention from the singing. A large 
audience interrupted the opera with 
applause on every possible occasion. 
The claque was also very busy all 
evening. H. 


Der Rosenkavalier, Nov. 30 


The warmth, the indefatigable 
energy and the all-embracing intel- 
ligence of George Szell’s conducting 
were the most memorable factors in 
the season’s first performance of 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier on Nov. 30. 
By the third act, the orchestra, which 
is cruelly overtaxed in any case, was 
obviously exhausted, and many of the 
singers were not in best estate; yet, 
largely owing to Mr. Szell’s enthu- 


siasm, the opera kept alive. Irene 
Jessner was the Marschallin; Risé 
Stevens, Octavian; Eleanor Steber, 
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Bing Crosby Pays a Visit to the 
Dressing Room of Patrice Munsel at 
the Metropolitan Opera on the 
Evening of the Soprano's Appear- 
ance in Romeo et Juliette 


Sophie; and Emanuel List, Ochs. 

Miss Jessner was most convincing 
in the first act, though she has given 
better performances on previous oc- 
casions. Octavian is perhaps Miss 
Stevens’ best role and she is always 
delightful as the headstrong, sensitive 
boy with a mischievous sense of 
humor. Mr. List gave a rollicking 
performance of Ochs, less careful in 
its attention to musical detail than in 
its fullness of dramatic flavor. Miss 
Steber’s Sophie was appealing, though 
not as effortless in vocal effect as it 
usually is. 

Kurt Baum replaced Thomas Hay- 


ward, who was indisposed and did 
not make his debut as the Singer, eas 
had been planned. The _ intriguer 


Valzacchi and his wife were played 
by Alessio De Paolis and Herta Glaz 
in lively fashion. Frederick Lechner’s 
portrayal of Faninal was excellent as 
far as it went, but could have been 
more decisively drawn. Thelma 
Votipka’s Marianne was well sung as 
always; it is one of those carefully 
drawn characterizations which do 
much for the overall effect of a per- 
formance. Rosenkavalier is one of 
those inexhaustible works which re- 
veal new facets of dramatic or musical 
genius at every hearing. Thanks to 
Mr. Szell, there were many such 
moments in this performance. 
S. 

La Bohéme, Dec. 1 (evening) 

A smoothly functioning, technically 
commendable performance of La 
Bohéme was given on Dec. 1, when 
Dorothy Kirsten made her Metropoli- 
tan debut as Mimi and Martial Sin- 
gher give his first performance with 
the company as Marcello. 

From the first curtain to the last the 
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Dear Musical America: 


The other day I received a letter. 
It came all the way from Long 
[sland City. I am squeamish, at 
times, about letting the world see 
my private correspondence, but 
since this missive was not specifi- 
cally marked “personal” I feel I 
shall betray no confidences by shar- 
ing it with such of my readers as 
happen to be interested. My corre- 
spondent is Franz Allers, who 
chances to be a conductor. This is 
what he writes: 

Your Devilish ‘Highness : 

In your unsurpassable column you 
discuss the Ninth Symphony, and 
ask: “Doesn’t the chorus sing in the 
iast movement ‘Wer ein holdes Weib 
errungen mische seinen Jubel ein’ ?” 

Roving the Earth—and the terri- 
tory below—for more than a million 
years, you know better than us mor- 
tals that the chorus makes this state- 
ment, or almost this statement, in 
the Finale of Fidelio, not in the 
last movement of the Ninth Sym- 
phony. What they actually sing is 
“Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
stimm’ in unsern Jubel ein.” 

Do we, your loyal followers, de- 
serve to be thus taken for a ride? 
Or would you mind enlightening us, 
why you lead us into temptation to 
doubt our modest knowledge? 

In perplexed awe, 
Franz Allers 


Far be it from me to take “my 
loyal followers” for a “ride”, as Mr. 
Allers so picturesquely puts it (I 
wonder, by the way, if he has been 
looking over the score of Berlioz’s 
Damnation of Faust—a centenarian 
in 1946, if anyone cares to know— 
and noticed that its close is called 
The Ride to Hell!) ; or to lead them 
“into temptation to doubt their mod- 
est knowledge”. But if I have 
really made Mr. Allers doubt his 
knowledge, which I feel sure is not 
at all a “modest” one, I can only 
suggest for the enlightenment he 
seeks that he take down his scores 
of Fidelio and the Ninth Symphony 
and lay them side by side. Then let 
him read the text of the Fidelio 
finale, where he will find he is quite 
right about the “Wer ein holdes 





Weib errungen, stimm in unsern 
Jubel ein”. Having discovered how 


utterly right he is let him turn to 
the last movement of the Ninth and 
read the text of the Hymn to Joy 
carefully. This is what he will find: 
“Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
eines Freundes Freund zu sein, 
“Wer ein holdes Weib errungen, 
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mische sewnen Jubel ein!” (italics 
mane ). 

Or does Mr. Allers’ score give it 
differently ? 


* *” * 


Between the acts of Lohengrin 
on the opening night ot the Metro- 
politan somebody in the crowded 
corridors through which I| was 
fighting my way suddenly pressed 
a piece ot paper into my hand. It 
Was all opera program, but not a 
AMletropoiltan one. it came trom 
Berlin, of all piaces. It gave the 
cast and a tew other detais of a 
Neuinszenierung —a newly staged 
production—of Cavalleria and Pag- 
liacci (Bajazzo, to be exact). It 
took place on Oct. 30 not at the 
State Opera (now operating in the 
Admiralspalast) but at the so-called 
Deutsches Opernhaus, which for- 
merly meant the Charlottenburg 
house but now signifies the Theater 
des Westens, where I had my first 
experience of The Merry Widow 
nearly 40 years ago. 

But the curious aspect of the 
whole business was not just another 
performance of the Double Bill but 
the circumstance that the Intendant 
was none other than our old ac- 
quaintance, Michael Bohnen. The 
inimitable Caspar, Kecal, Hagen, 
Landgrave and such has by the 
whirligig of time risen—or should 
one say fallen—to the rank of an 
Intendant! One would like to know 
how much glory there is in the office 
of an operatic impresario in post- 
war Berlin. 

Anyway, Intendent Bohnen does 
not seem to have assembled a very 
impressive array of singers for his 
performance of the Double Bill. 
Possibly these people constitute a 





new generation of opera stars that 


has burst into bloom since I was 
last in Berlin. Possibly, they are 
just picked-over leavings from the 
Third Reich. I don’t pretend to 
know. Perhaps some of my good 
friends among the stellar Central 
European conductors who long ago 
washed their hands of the Nazi 
Reich and came to make their home 
among us, can tell me something or 
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other about Leo Spies, who had 
charge of the “musica! direction”. 
Perhaps they or some of our Luro- 
pean singers or teachers can furnish 
me some intelligence about Karina 
Kutz, the Santuzza, or Irma Beilke, 
the Nedda; about Hans Beirer, the 
furiddu, Gtnther Treptow, the 
Canio, Josef Metternich, the Alfio 
and Tonio. The opera began at 
“17 o’clock”—which is to say five 
in the afternoon. At least people 
could get to bed early! 


* * + 


Every now and then kind friends 
from different points o: the com- 
pass send me slips of the pen (or of 
the intellect) they happen to run 
across in newspapers, programs and 
similar miscellany with the idea (I 
assume) of diverting my leisure 
moments. Here is the latest crop I 
have harvested: 

In an account of a concert by the 
Trapp Family Singers that ap- 
peared in the Port Arthur News 
Chronicle we are informed that the 
choir sang “Give Us the Joy of 
Men’s Society”, by Bach. I assume 
that the writer meant “Jesus Joy of 
Man’s Desiring’. Anyhow, the 
Trapp Family Choir is predomi- 
nantly feminine in its composition— 
so what? The next item comes 
from an advertisement of the Chal- 
mers Music Co. in the Miami Her- 
ald. It is an offer of an album of 
records entitled the “Three Cor- 
nered Hot Suite” and another of 
“Eine Kleine Wachtmusik”. After 
lengthy cogitations I have reached 
the conclusion that someone in Flor- 
ida wanted to call attention to 
Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat and to 
Mozart’s Eine kleine Nachtmusik 
and didn’t quite know how. Ha! 
Ha! and also Tee-Hee! 


* * * 


Somebody high in the councils of 
the Philharmonic - Symphony has 
presented me with a list of fees 
sent to the orchestra’s management 
by a composer “who, with good rea- 
son, prefers to remain anonymous”. 
[ shall respect his anonymity, at the 
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same time asking my readers to re- 
frain from trying to establish pos- 
sible identities. Anyhow, here is 
the itemized biil “for first perform- 
ances” : 


ror laundry and wear and tear on 


dress shirt and collar.. $.50 
For pressing of suit............ ; 75 
For enlisting aid of wife or friend in : 
aid of tying black tie.......... : 05 
Taxi fare for limited group of AA 
writers ....::; vont SeBeCe tan 1.50 
Street car fare for balance of entire 
field of composers...........- ’ 10 
Sedative for overcoming effects of 
refreshment which follows concert .10 
For assuming bland smile when walk 
ing out to share applause....... 1.00 
For shock to self esteem if applause 
i> TS A oa wk dues bavesct Cees 10.00 
For bowing to audience (per bow).. 5.00 
For bowing to orchestra (per bow) 10.00 
For shaking hands of conductor. . 10.00 
For shaking hands of concert master 5.00 
Embraces with conductor (optional) 100.00 
N.B.—It is recognized that this 
is well nigh prohibitive but it 1s 
felt that this is in the interest of 
art and good relations between 
mankind. 
For performing rights and rental of 
Eee Sere Pen ya 3.50 


This reminds me, in a fashion, of 
an itemized bill Brahms once sent 
some minor composer who wanted 
him to examine and improve a song 
or something. I forget the exact 
details and have been unable to lay 
my hands on Brahms’s letter, 
though I was reading about it only 
a few days ago. I do recall, how- 
ever, that Brahms’s bill ran some- 
thing like this (I am translating 
Austrian currency into American) : 
“For a new modulation in the tenth 

bar, 35 cents. 

For one six-four chord and two 
dominant sevenths, 28 cents. 

For adding three high notes to the 
voice part, 80 cents. 

For five new measures of postlude, 

64 cents... .” 

I cannot exactly remember the 
rest. Anyhow, it shows that living 
was cheaper in those days! 


* * * 


The violin seems to cause Albert 
Einstein considerably more perplex- 
ity than the universe, according to 
a story told recently by Ben Grauer 
of NBC. The celebrated mathe- 
matician and physicist had invited 
Artur Schnabel for a musical week- 
end at his home, and they were play- 
ing through a rather intricate pas- 
sage from a violin and piano sonata. 
Einstein had trouble with the rhy- 
thm and made several mistakes. 
Finally, exasperated, Schnabel 
stopped playing and burst out: “No, 


no, Albert. For heaven’s sake, 
can’t you count? One, two, three, 
eg 

* * x 


“Should we not call Torsten Ralf, 
who made such a splendid debut at 
the Metropolitan as Lohengrin, the 
Swedish Knightingale?” I am 
asked. Well, why not, if we get 
any pleasure out of it? As a 
matter of fact, I prefer that to 
what Biilow once said of a particu- 
larly noxious Lohengrin he had to 
hear: “Das ist kein Schwanenritter, 
das ist ein Schweinenritter”. Our 
new Wagnerian tenor is every inch 
a “Knight of the Swan”; no danger 
that any Biilow of today will label 
him a “Knight of the Swine,” as- 
sures your 
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New Academy of Music Founded in Rio 


Villa-Lobos and Fernandez Head 
New Institution — Memorial Con- 


cert Given for Braga 


By Lisa M. PEPPERCORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


OT long ago a Brazilian Acad- 
N emy ot Music was founded in 

Rio de Janeiro by Heitor Villa- 
Lobos and Oscar Lorenzo Fernandez, 
two Brazilian composers, who, apart 
from their creative work, have always 
shown considerable interest in admin- 
istrative activities. It will be remem- 
bered that Villa-Lobos is the founder 
and director of the Conservatorio Na- 
cional do Canto Orfeonico and Lorenzo 
Fernandez has founded and is directing 
the Conservatorio Brasileira de Mu- 
sica, a private music institution. The 
Academy is modeled after other long 
established academies in Europe. The 
Brazilian institution includes compos- 
ers as well as musical writers, the 
total membership being fixed at 50. 
Forty of these consist of composers 
and ten of musicologists. 

To commemorate the recent death of 
Francisco Braga, dean of Brazilian 
modern music, the Sociedade de Con- 
certos Sinfonicos do Rio de Janeiro 
arranged a memorial concert, the pro- 
gram of which consisted exclusively of 
works by the late composer. The 
concert, at which the singer Nice de 
Araujo Jorge took part, was conducted 
by Carlos Vianna de Almeida. 


New Works Performed 


This year has been far richer in per- 
formances of new works than pre- 
vious seasons. The latest novelties 
were two compositions both performed 
by the Brazilian Symphony, one writ- 
ten by the orchestra’s president, José 
Siqueira, and the other by his brother 
Batista Siqueira. The first opus, enti- 
tled Quatro Poémas Indigenas consists 
of the following pieces: Ueremen, 
Acaua, Jaci-Uarua and Curupira and 
contains an indigenous melody col- 
lected by Sodré Viana near the river 
Tacutu in the neighborhood of the 
frontier between Brazil and English 
Guiana. Acaua is the onomatopoetical 
name of a kind of a sparrow which 
principally feeds on serpents. The 
third piece is meant to reflect the at- 
mosphere ot the Amazon valley where 
exists a lake called Jaci-Uarua. The 
part called Curupira reflects a phan- 
tastic being which protects and lives in 
the woods of the Abazon. 

Batista Siqueira’s composition is a 
ballet called Muiraquitas based on a 
Brazilian legend and which was col- 
lected by Father Gaspar Carvajal in 
1541. The work was given a concert 
performance at one of the Sunday 
Morning Concerts which took place at 
the movie theatre Rex. Eleazar de 
Carvalho was in charge of the orches- 
tra. 

The Centre for Folklore Research 
of the National School of Music which 
was founded by Luiz Heitor Corréa de 
Azevedo organized a series of interest- 
ing lectures during this year given by 
various musicians and musicologists. 
At one of the last sessions Egydio de 
Castro e Silva discussed the record 
collection of American Folksong at 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress in Washington. The lec- 
turer who had spent several years in 
the United States, is now technical 
folklore researcher. 

The opera season finished this year 
with a performance of special interest, 
though it was only accessible to mem- 
bers of the Cultura Artistica and oddly 
enough not so well attended as should 
be expected. The work was Mozart’s 
Le Nozze di Figaro which, according 
to a program note, was only given 
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once before in Rio de Janeiro, and this 
as late as in 1928. The public’s taste 
in this city, and undoubtedly also in 
Sao Paulo, goes far more in the direc- 
tion of Italian operas. ; 

Anything outside this range, with 
the exception, of course, of French 
stage-works, is given a cold shoulder. 
German operas in general, with a very 
occasional representation of a. Wag- 
nerian one, are almost never given in 
this city. A couple of years ago Don 
Giovanni was staged and conducted by 
Eugen Szenkar, but dropped again 
the following season. Le Nozze di 
Figaro which was carefully prepared 
by Martinez Grau and the Argentine 
German G. Torel and performed by an 
all-Brazilian cast, got no further than 
a single performance. 

What on the whole is going to hap- 
pen to the stage productions in the 
coming season, is very much in the 
air just now. The presidential elec- 
tions may have some influence. What- 
ever the fate of the opera and con- 
cert season will be, this year’s season, 
despite a subsidiary of 4,000 Contos, 
was nothing specially to be remem- 
bered. Only from the administrative 
point of view, it was rather a relief 
that the principal events, including re- 
citals and more important chamber 
concerts, were crowded into the cooler 
winter months and thus did not drag 
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on until the heat makes it hard for 
players and audience to get through a 
concert. 

What had been said above about the 
public’s taste for Mozart was also 
true years ago, regarding orchestral 
works of this composer. Changing 
the audience’s opinion in this respect 
has been largely due to the efforts of 
Eugen Szenkar, who, since he became 
the Brazilian Symphony’s conductor, 
has pledged for repeated inclusions of 
Mozart’s works. Only recently has 
this orchestra again given a consider- 
able share to this composer of whom 
were performed a couple of sympho- 
nies, the Piano Concerto in A and the 
Motet Exultate Jubilate. Brazilian 
works recently played by this orches- 
tra included Villa-Lobos’s Bachianas 
Brasileiras No. 2 and a ballad by 
Assis Republicano called Narciso 
which was conducted by the composer. 

Concerts of chamber music have 
been numerous. The Sociedade Bra- 
sileira de Musica de Camera arranged 
the following program for its eighth 
concert: Leonardo Vinci’s Sonata for 
flute played by Moacyr Liserra, Mo- 
zart’s Divertimento No. 2 for oboe, 
clarinet and bassoon. The soloists 
were Joao Breitinger, Jayoleno dos 
Santos and José Lages da Rocha. In- 
cluded also was the Quartet No. 1 by 
the young Brazilian composer Ra- 
dames Gnatalli, which was executed 
by the Quarteto Borgerth. 

There have only been two song re- 
citals of some significance. One, spon- 
sored by the Instituto Brasil-Estados 
Unidos, was given by the American 
Florence Fisher who had a large audi- 
ence at the music hall of the Brazilian 
Press Association. Her program was 
versatile and her voice pleased the 
audience. The other recitalist was 
Cristina Maristany, who was engaged 
for the fourteenth official concert of 
the National School of Music where 
she gave a successful performance of 
songs of foreign and national com- 
posers. 
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Hindemith Is Honored on His Birthday 


By Concerts of His 


School and Associated 
Publishers Sponsor Fes- 
tival Programs 


MEMORABLE tribute to Paul 

Hindemith in celebration of his 
fiftieth birthday was offered by the 
Juilliard School of Music and Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc., on Nov. 
23 and 24, in the form of three pro- 
grams of his works, presented at the 
School’s Concert Hall. All three 
concerts attracted enthusiastic audi- 
ences, and the success of the entire 
affair made one wonder why the 
United States lags so sadly behind 
pre-war Europe in these festivals de- 
voted to individual composers, which 
are essential to an understanding of 
their work. 

The program on Nov. 23 opened 
with the Sonata for Two Pianos 
(1942), sensitively performed by 
3ruce and Rosalind Simonds. Instead 
of hammering through this richly- 
woven and emotionally complex score, 
the pianists treated it with as much 
consideration as they would have 
given to a 19th century work, with 
laudable results. The crown of the 
evening, however, was Enid Szantho’s 
superb singing of Die junge Magd 
(1922), a setting of six poems by 
Georg Trakl which remains one of 
Hindemith’s finest achievements. This 
music, which subtly reflects the mor- 
bid imagination of the poet, requires 
a singer of the first rank, and Miss 


Works at Juilliard 


Enid Szantho 





Szantho’s performance was an excit- 
ing dramatically as it was technically. 

Against a highly dissonant and in- 
tricate texture of instrumentation the 
solo voice sustains a line of haunting 
beauty. In a sense, the whole cycle 
is one long phrase, as Miss Szantho 
made plain through her interpretation. 
The composer conducted. The instru- 


mental ensemble from the Juilliard 
School included Rena Robbins and 
Esther Glazer, violins; Harry Zar- 


atzian, viola; Madeline Foley, cello; 
Samuel Baron, flute; and David Katz, 


clarinet. Miss Robbins is a violinist 
to watch. In every way her perfor- 
mances were extraordinary, though 


never out of the frame of the work. 
Isaac Stern, who plays contemporary 
music as excitingly as most of his 
colleagues play 18th and 19th century 
works, gave a stirring performance 
of the Violin and Piano Sonata 


(1940) with the able collaboration of 
Alexander Zakin. The tremendous 
fugue which forms the final movement 
left the audience on its toes. And 
the virtuosic String Quartet in E_flat, 
written for the Budapest Quartet, and 
played incomparably by that matchless 
ensemble, made a perfect close for the 
evening. No one except Schonberg 
has Hindemith’s power to use counter- 
point as a coloristic device. The close 
of this quartet is as magical as De- 
bussy, yet almost academic in its out- 
ward form. 

The second program, on the after- 
noon of Nov. 24, was given over to a 
performance of the Ludus Tonalis by 
Bruce Simonds. This work, consist- 
ing of a praeludium, twelve fugues, 
each separated from the next by an 
interludium, and a postludium, is as 
intimate and introspective as Bach’s 
Well-Tempered Clavier. Both require 
deepest concentration and participation 


‘on the part of the listener ; both should 


be played personally if possible; and 
both are unsuited to the modern con- 
cert hall. Nevertheless, Mr. Simonds 
obviously believes in the music and 
understands it; his performance was 
wholly alive. 


Herodiade in Concert Form 


It was highly interesting to hear the 


Herodiade (1944), composed for 
Martha Graham, in concert form, 
away from the dance, though the 


images of Miss Graham’s movement 
kept forcing their way into the listen- 
er’s mind. Mr. Hindemith conducted 
the work with more sudden contrasts 
of tempo and a looser rhythm than it 
had at the dance performance under 
the baton of Louis Horst, but the 
dramatic suspense, the subtle instru- 
mentation and cumulative intensity of 
the music were as potent as ever. 
The chamber orchestra from the Juil- 
liard Graduate School played with 
heart and soul. Herodiade is beyond 
question a masterpiece, though it is 
best heard and understood when Miss 


‘ Graham is dancing. 


The audience took part in the next 
work, In Praise of Music (Frau 
Musica), first written in 1928 and 
revised in 1943. It is a lusty setting 
for chorus and orchestra of Luther’s 
text. Mr. Hindemith, the creator of 
Gebrauchsmusik and the foe of arti- 
ficiality in concert life, gave the audi- 
ence a brief and delightful rehearsal. 
The chorus was from the Institute of 
Musical Art. 

There followed the Five Songs on 
Old Texts (1937). These are im- 
aginative, dramatically vivid and ex- 
tremely difficult. For unseasoned 
singers, the performance was credit- 
able. June Carlson, a notably gifted 
young pianist, was the soloist in the 
[heme with Four Variations (The 
Four Temperaments) (1940) which 
closed the festival. Piano and string 
orchestra are an ideal combination; 
and Mr. Hindemith has employed in- 
genious rhythmic and sonorous de- 
vices to make this a constantly sur- 
prising work. Altogether this series 
of programs was a noteworthy ex- 
perience, one to make the listener feel 
grateful that Mr. Hindemith like so 
many of his colleagues has been able 
to carry on in the New World the 
vital work which he so brilliantly be- 
gan in the Old. The music composed 
in the last few years ranks with his 
best. 

RoBert SABIN 


Molinari Leads Palestine Orchestra 

Tex - Aviv.— Bernardino Molinari 
was to conduct the opening concert of 
the Palestine Orchestra in Haifa on 
Qct. 17. The orchestra has been able 
to function uninterruptedly during the 
past nine years. Other conductors for 
the present season are Louis Cohen, 
Michael Taube and George Singer. 
Soloists already scheduled include Ru- 
dolf Bergmann, Theo Salzmann, Klari 
Szarvas, Ella Goldstein, Pnina Salz- 
man, Sigi Weissenberg and Josepha 
Schocken. 
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Capacity Crowd Greets 
Los Angeles Opening 


Los ANGELES.—The first concert of 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic in the 
packed Philharmonic Auditorium was 
exciting because of the large and en- 
thusiastic audience which greeted 
musical director Alfred Wallenstein. 
The orchestra of 1945-46 has many 
new faces and, as far as it could be 
judged by a single performance, it is 
an alert playing group, responsive to 
every indication from the conductor’s 
baton. 

The symphony for the first pair of 
concerts, Brahms’s First, came off with 
brilliance and verve. Solo work from 
first chair men was outstanding and the 
work held the attention of an audience 
that filled every seat and extra ones 
in the pit. The balance of tone in 
Debussy’s Nocturnes was very credit- 
ably maintained. 

The novelty was Kent Kennan’s five 
minute Soliloquy for solo flute and 
orchestra. Leonard Posella played the 
solo and was recalled three times. 
The Rosenkavalier Suite by Richard 
Strauss closed the evening which be- 
gan with a powerful rendition of Pre- 
lude and Fugue in F minor by Bach- 
Caillet. ISABEL Morse JONES 


Seldom-Heard Works 
Directed by Lange 


Cricaco.—Hans Lange, making his 
second appearance this year with the 
Chicago Symphony on Noy. 15, again 
offered a program that avoided the 
standard repertory. It began with 
Mendelssohn’s seldom-heard Overture 
to The Lovely Melusina, which was 
performed with a shimmering, fluid 
grace that suggested most expressively 
the mermaid’s magic. 

The major work of the concert, 
Dvorak’s Fourth Symphony was new 
to Orchestra Hall. Under Mr. 
Lange’s persuasive direction, the or- 
chestra performed it zestfully, and its 
warm-hearted Bohemian melodies and 
vigorous rhythms proved highly at- 
tractive. Greatly contrasting in 
character was the set of four Fan- 
tasias — by Henry Purcell, played to 
honor the 250th anniversary of the 
composer’s death. Using only a small 
segment of the strings, Mr. Lange 
achieved delicately beautiful effects. 

The most eloquent playing of the 
entire evening was in Reger’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a theme drawn 
from Mozart’s A major Piano Sonata. 
The music, which could very well be 
dull in the sections where Mozart’s 
theme is not in evidence, never lost 
its appealing flavor. Phrases were 
imaginatively colored and sensitively 
molded, and there was always a feel- 
ing of movement and progress. 

Désiré Defauw conducted and Raya 
Garbousova, cellist, was soloist at 
the Thanksgiving concert. Miss Gar- 
bousova’s performance of the Haydn 
Concerto was distinguished by its 
refinement of taste and_ simplicity 
of style, which allowed the artlessly 
beautiful music to stand on its own 
merits. It was a sincere and thought- 
ful interpretation rather than a bril- 
liant one, winning enthusiastic ap- 
plause from the audience. 

In Brahms’s D Major Symphony, 
Mr. Defauw called upon the orchestra 
for full-bodied tonal masses, and he 
molded phrases of breadth and solidity. 
As a result, the music had great 
majesty and grandeur, but it lost none 
of its glowing romanticism. 

The novelty of the evening, Pro- 
kofieff’s ‘Summer Day’, an orchestra- 
tion of seven little pieces originally 
written for child piano students, 
proved pleasant but unmoving on its 
first performance here. Its extreme 
simplicity is relieved only occasionally 
by those witty flashes of imagination 
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that make Prokofieff’s art so stimu- 
lating. 

The program opener, Berlioz’s 
Overture, Le Carnaval Romain, was 
delivered with extraordinary dynamic 
power. 

At the Young People’s concert 
presented by the orchestra on the 





Alfred Wallenstein 


Pierre Monteux 


afternoon of Noy. 20, Rudolph Ganz 
presided, and gave his youthtul audi- 
ence some exhilirating moments of 
musical adventure and fun. To illus- 
trate the characteristics of the dif- 
ferent instruments of the orchestra, 
Mr. Ganz had written for the occasion 
a set of Four Demonstration Pieces. 
Entitled Brassy Prelude, Strings in 
Variation, Woody Scherzo, and Per- 
cussional Melee, the pieces give all 
the sections of the orchestra oppor- 
tunities to display their distinguishing 
features. The children, as well as 
their parents, enjoyed them whole- 
heartedly, for, besides being instruc- 
tive, they are very attractive musically. 
Twelve-year-old Mayne Miller ap- 
peared as soloist at the concert play- 
ing the first movement of Haydn's 
D Major Concerto. 

Hans Lange conducted the Chicago 
Symphony in its Popular Concert on 
the evening of Nov. 24. Alois Trkna, 
a member of the orchestra’s cello sec- 
tion, was soloist in Saint-Saens’ Con- 
certo in A minor. 

RutH BARRY 


Leinsdorf Presents.Music 
“New to Cleveland” 


CLEVELAND.—Director Erich Leins- 
dorf carried through his plan to offer 
“new to Cleveland’ music on the 
Cleveland Orchestra programs at 
Severance Hall as the season went 
into full swing. On the Oct. 25-27 
programs he presented a fine per- 
formance of the Bruckner Seventh 
Symphony, heard in these concerts for 
the first time. Its rather lengthy 
recital of things tragic met with 
hearty approval. Overshadowing it in 
brilliance and interest was a _ per- 
formance of the final scene from Sieg- 
freid with Rose Bampton a glorious 
voiced Brunnhilde and Arthur Carron 
a not overly robust, but an ardent 
Siegfried. 

Harry Fuchs, first cellist of the 
orchestra, featured the concerts Nov. 
1-3 playing the Haydn Concerto in D 
in a program of which only the much 
abused Bolero by Ravel was the only 
familiar item. 

The Fuchs artistry was nicely re- 
vealed in the Haydn composition which 
was matched with the Handel Con- 
certo for strings and two wind in- 
struments in F, a cleverly conceived 
and well played work. The principal 
interest was in the first performance 
here of the George Antheil Fourth 
Symphony, a jiggity piece with much 
election-night huzza and clumping of 
war-shod feet through it all. Its four 
movements, despite the hullabaloo, had 
little to say, but there was still less 
of real solid meat in Walton’s Ports- 
mouth Point. 

Of all the “first time in Cleveland” 
items offered so far this season, the 


Alexander Tansman, 
Nathaniel Shilkret 
and Mario Castel- 
nuovo - Tedesco Dis- 
cuss the Genesis 
Suite on Which They 
Collaborated and 
Which Was Given 
Its First Performance 
by the Janssen Sym- 
phony in Los An- 
geles on Nov. 18. 


most eloquent and emotionally stirring 
was the collection of Preludes and 
interludes from Debussy’s Pelleas et 
Melisande, on the programs Nov. 8-10. 
Director Leinsdorf and the orchestra 
gave them a beautiful performance. A 
brilliant presentation of the Mozart 
Symphony in E flat major (K. 543) 
opened the program. A colorful, and 
beautifully etched performance of the 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony closed 
the program. 


Twilight Series Opens 


Rudolph Ringwall and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra opened the Twilight 
Concert season, Sunday afternoon Oct. 
21, with a program that varied from 
Schubert’s Marche Militaire to the 
Tannhauser Overture, with Stravin- 
sky’s Circus Polka, composed for a 
Young Elephant, as a most interesting 


novelty. The Noy. 4 Twilight bill 
was composed mostly of ballet and 
other dance music. Director Erich 


Leinsdorf presented the orchestra in 
a special program Nov. 18 titled An 
Afternoon in Old Vienna in which the 
music of Mozart, Schubert and the 
three Strauss brothers was featured. 
The Ballet Theater’s Cleveland 
visit was in connection with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, with perform- 
ances at Music Hall, Nov. 23 and 
Nov. 24. The Friday night program 
included Swan Lake, Fire Bird, and 
the new On Stage, set to the music 
of Norman dello Joio. The Saturday 
matinee offered Peter and the Wolf, 
the new Interplay with music by Mor- 
ton Gould, and Princess Aurora. The 
Saturday evening program opened 
with the new Graziana, in classic style 
set to the music of Mozart, Gift of 
the Magi, a new ballet by Lukas 
Foss, Fancy Free and Blue Beard. 
Etmore Bacon 


Golden Gate Concert 
Honors Nimitz 


San Franctsco.—With Admiral 
Nimitz as guest of’ honor in the 
Monteux box, the San _ Francisco 


Symphony opened its 34th season, the 
11th under the baton of Pierre Mon- 
teux, on Nov. 23. Appropriately, 
but without foreknowledge of the 
Admiral’s coming, the program fea- 
tured Strauss’ A Hero’s Life. It was 
the first time since 1926 the orchestra 
had played this Richard Strauss tone 


poem, and the performance was 
magnificent. Blinder’s playing of the 
solo was equally notable. Bach’s 


Dorian Toccata, orchestrated by Tans- 
man, and Sibelius’ Second Symphony 
had moments of inspired grandeur 
but it was the Strauss that proved 
Mr. Monteux’s rare insight into the 
musical works of his contemporaries. 
The concert was repeated Nov. 24 
before an SRO audience. The entire 
house was sold out by subscription 
months before the season opened. 
For the Art Commission concerts 
Mr. Monteux will introduce Charles 
Jones and Halsey Stevens as guest 
conductors of their own compositions. 
The personnel of the orchestra will 
include Merrill Jordan, flutist. and 
some returning service men. Other- 





Otto Rothschild 


it was last 


remain as 


wise it will 
season, 
Maryory M. FISHER 


Janssen Symphony Plays 
New Biblical Work 


Los ANGELES.—The Janssen Sym- 
phony, conducted and maintained by 


Werner Janssen, opened its sixth 
season on Noy, 18. The works played 
were Sibelius’ First Symphony, 


Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and 
Genesis, based on a biblical text and 
the work of seven different composers. 

As the orchestra was augmented be- 
cause of the two feature numbers, 
the First Symphony was given an 
extraordinarily fine performance. Its 
outlines were clearly defined and the 
entire work was rich in tone. 

The biblical composition presented 


the combined efforts of Arnold 
Schoenberg, Alexander Tansman, 
Darius Milhaud, Ernst Toch, Mario 


Castelnuovo-Tedesco and Igor Strav- 
insky. The work was commissioned 
by Nat Shilkret. Edward Arnold 
was the narrator and a small chorus 
was used in certain movements of 
the work. The composition has been 
recorded. 
ISABEL Morse JONES 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
Performs Novelties 


PHILADELPHIA.—Strange as it 
seems, Bach’s Violin Concerto in A 
minor was enumerated on the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s programs for the 
first time at the concerts of Nov. 
16, 17 and 19 with Eugene Ormandy 
as conductor. As soloist, Zino Fran- 
cescatti gave the music distinguished 
service. Later, his brilliance as a 
virtuoso had a remarkably effective 
vehicle in Milhaud’s Suite for Violin 
and Orchestra, given its initial per- 
formance. Composed in 1942 and in 
three movements, Gigues, Sailor Song, 
and Hornpipes, the work impressed 
as ingeniously fabricated and highly 
interesting, well-colored with “mod- 
ern” touches in the Milhaud manner 
but basically musical in impact. The 
violin part is replete with all sorts 
of difficulties which, of course, Mr. 
Francescatti conquered in masterly 
fashion. 

William Walton’s ballet Suite, The 
Wise Virgins, pleased considerably. 
Ravel’s Rapsodie Espagnole and the 
Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’ Salome completed one of the 
most attractive bills heard thus far 
this season. 

Schubert’s “Great” C major Sym- 
phony furnished the customary de- 
light as the features of the program 
provided at the Orchestra’s concerts 
on Nov. 23 and 24. Strauss’ horn 
Concerto in E flat merited attention 
chiefly for the solo part which had an 
expert exponent in James Chambers, 
the Orchestra’s principal horn. 


Villa-Lobos’ Preludio (for eight 
cellos) from Bachianas Brasilerras, 
No. 1, was beautifully intoned by 


Samuel Mayes and his fellow cellists 
(Continued on page 19) 
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Casadesus Plays Beethoven 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 

New York  Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Artur Rodzinski conducting. 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, soloist; 
Carnegie Hall, Nov. 15, evening: 


Symphony No, 2..........Walter Piston 
(First time by this orchestra) 
Piano Concerto in G........ Beethoven 


Mr. Casadesus 
Fete-Dieu a Seville, from Iberia 
Albeniz-Arbos 

D> Be sVadeuces . +cbdateses .. Debussy 

When Mr. Casadesus is the soloist, 
one usually can depend upon his 
Olympian piano playing being the 
apogee of the performance. The rule 
held on this occasion. The French 
pianist never has displayed a more 
breath-taking technique, a more nearly 
perfect control of tonal values and 
textures, and a more authoritative 
command of his material. 

It #& a familiar fact about pianists 
that those who have developed a tre- 
mendous technical facility usually 
have done so at the expense of tonal 
quality and sensitivity of interpreta- 
tion. By the same token, those who 
have achieved the caressing tone, beau- 
ty of line and subtlety of pigmentation 
frequently are at a loss when power 
and boldness of stroke are of the 
essence. Mr. Casadesus, however, 
has made himself master in both 
categories and thereby one of the most 
complete pianists before the public to- 
day. The well known Fourth Concer 
to of Beethoven was, of course, a per- 
fect vehicle for the display of these 
virtues. 

The Piston Symphony, reviewed 
here at the time of its New York pre- 





miere last spring, continues to impress 
as a work of serious import and ex- 
pressivity. The Adagio remains the 
most communicative movement of the 
three, the final Allegro bombastic and 
diffuse. Debussy’s La Mer is virtual- 
ly indestructible, but it is not one of 
the works with which Mr. Rodzinski 
is in complete sympathy. There is 
vigor in Debussy, but there is also 
suavity and a liquid melding of voices. 
It was the latter qualities that Mr. 
Rodzinski overlooked. 

On Nov. 18 the same program was 
repeated with Johann Strauss’s Tales 
from the Vienna Woods substituting 
for Debussy’s La Mer. 


Rudolph Ganz Conducts 
Children's Concert 


On the morning of Nov. 17 Rudolph 
Ganz conducted the first of this sea- 
son’s young people’s concerts in Car- 
negie Hall. Youngsters of all ages 
crowded the auditorium to hear Mr. 
Ganz and the Philharmonic-Symphony 
play Beethoven’s Prometheus Over- 
ture, the Classical Symphony of Pro- 
kofieff, Grieg’s Piano Concerto and 
Schelling’s Victory Ball. 

Sylvia Zaremba, a 14 year old pian- 
ist, was soloist in the concerto and 
was enthusiastically applauded for her 
work. Five more such concerts are to 
be conducted by Mr. Ganz during the 
season. K. 


Bernstein Revives Milhaud's 
“Création du Monde" 

New York City Symphony. Leon- 
ard Bernstein, conductor. City Cen- 
ter, Nov. 19, evening: 


Brandenburg Concerto, No. 3...... .Bach 
“The Creation of the World”...Milhaud 
Symphony No. 2, in C.......- Schumann 


Flanked by Bach and Schumann 


Zino Francescatti 





Milhaud cut a particularly sorry fig- 
ure. In anv case it was difficult to 
see what purpose was served in dish- 
ing out at this stage of the game that 
grievious piece of Parisian smart- 
aleckry from the nineteen-twenties 
when the erstwhile “Six” pretended 
to believe that salvation came through 
jazz. However “The Creation of the 
World” may have worked out as a 
ballet when it was new, as music pure 
and simple it is contemptible twaddle. 
Mr. Bernstein was in his usual 
lively spirits when it came to the 
Bach and the Schumann works and 
if the Brandenburg Concerto and the 
glorious Schumann symphony could 
scarcely be called the smoothest 
imaginable in point of execution, 
plenty of vitality and brio went into 
their playing. Why the conductor 
found it necessary to interpolate the 
Sinfonia from the cantata “Christ lag 
in Todesbanden” is not the function 
of this reviewer to guess. Bach was 
generally capable of putting slow 
movements in places which he believed 
had need of them. The audience was 
much excited by the rarely played 
Symphony in C and rightly so. P. 


Milhaud Novelty Given at 
Philadelphians Third Concert 


Philadelphia Orchestra. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Soloist, Zino 
Francescatti, violinist. Carnegie Hall, 








RECITALS 


Charlo Byars, Soprano 


Charlo Byars, a soprano as yet un- 
known to fame, made a debut in ‘the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Nov. 10. The singer’s abilities were 
so obvious and her equipment so un- 
usually good that it was a matter of 
regret that the occasion was not a 
more auspicious one. 

To begin with, avoiding the Scylla 
of the commonplace, Miss Byars came 
against the Charybdis of some very 
uninteresting songs. Nine of Richard 
Trunk’s inconsequential trifles, which 
are more advantageous for the pian- 
ist than the singer, began proceedings. 
Next came the hackneyed aria from 
Purcell’s The Indian Queen, extreme- 
ly well sung, and a less familiar song 
by the same composer. The anon- 
ymous song about the Whyte Lillie 
was beautifully delivered and _ the 
group ended with Arne’s trivial Polly 
Willis. In one brace then came 
“Porgi Amor” from The Marriage of 
Figaro, and “With Verdure Clad” 
from The Creation, both of which 
suffered from being sung too fast, but 
the Haydn was a fine piece of vocal- 
ism. Following the intermission 
there were delights by Clokey, Bar- 
ber, Harris and Quilter and a final 
group by Wolf and Mahler. 

Miss Byars seems to have every 
qualification for a top-line concert art- 
ist. The voice is a fine soprano of 
large volume and easy, sure produc- 
tion in both loud and soft passages. 
She has an engaging stage manner 
and is impressive looking. Best of 
all, she sings with variety of color 
and an unusual sense of interpreta- 
tion. If she does not quickly get to 
the top it will not be for lack of qual- 
ifications. The accompaniments of 
Robert Macdonald were pushing and 
Over assertive. H. 
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Edmund Kurtz Bernardo Segall 


Edmund Kurtz, Cellist 


Chopin’s Cello Sonata, with which 
Edmund Kurtz cpened his recital in 
Town Hall on Nov. 16, has all too 
often been dismissed by commentators 
with a shrug, simply because they as- 
sumed that he understood only the 
piano. But how many works are there 
in the cello repertoire, with all their 
ingenuity and exploitation of the in- 
strument, which can match this one 
for for melodic wealth and richness 
of setting? The piano takes the lead- 
ing role, it is true, but the cello has 
memorable things to say throughout 
the work. Mr. Kurtz played the can- 
tilena with a warm, expressive tone 
and a fine sense of phrasing. One re- 
grets that Artur Balsam treated the 
piano part with such restraint. Even 
at the expense of throwing the cello 
into the shade, the first and last move- 
ments need to be performed dramati- 
cally. 

Schubert’s Arpeggione Sofiata in A 
minor, another frequently underrated 
work, also found Mr. Kurtz in ex- 
cellent form. His phrasing had once 
again the plasticity of a human voice, 
though there were occasional blem- 
ishes of intonation. The rest of the 
program brought Mr. Kurtz’s ar- 





Nov. 20, evening: 
Ballet Suite, a 
The Wise Virgins........ Bach- Walton 
(First New York Performance) 
Concerto in A minor, 


for Violin and Urchestra ..Bach 
(Zino Francescatti) 
Rhapsodie Espagnoie.............. Ravel 


Suite for Violin and Orchestra..Milhaud 
(Zino Francescatti) 

Dance of the Seven Veils, 

Seth” BOMMIOs. ccciscecicvvess< Strauss 

Whatever the Wise Virgins may 
be as choreographic entertainment it 
makes delighttul listening. This, too, 
in spite of William Walton’s orches- 
tration which provides Bach’s melo- 
dies with an investiture like a coat 
of many colors (harp tints, solo vio- 
lin, clarinets) such as no baroque 
master would ever have imagined. 
But even thus bedizened, inspirations 
like the “Haupt voll Blut und 
Wunden” chorale, the tenor aria 
“Seht was die Liebe tut”, from the 
85th cantata, the chorale-prelude 
“Sheep may safely graze” and the 
opening chorus from the cantata “Ach, 
wie nichtig, ach, wie flichtig” prevail 
in their majesty or subduing loveli- 
ness over doubtful additions of scoring 
and sentimentalities of performance. 

Nor was Mr. Francescatti’s playing 
of the A minor Concerto in the purest 
Bach style. An excess of vibrato and 
and over-emotionalized approach that 
would have been more appropriate to 
a work’ like the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo marred what, from the stand- 
point of tone and technic, was an ex- 
cellent performance. Yet it would be 
an indictment of Mr. Francescatti’s 
fine taste to imagine that he pre- 
ferred playing those Gigues, Sailor 
Songs and Hornpipes, which make up 
Milhaud’s Suite which had its first 
New York hearing on this occasion. 
The work abounds in difficulties which 
the violinist mastered with exceptional 
ease. But it fitted into the company 
of Bach and Ravel like a sot in an 
assemblage of gentlefolk. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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rangement of the Vitali Chaconne in 
G minor; an Arietta by Frescobaldi; 
Mendelssohn Song Without Words; 
Tonadilla by Laserna; Elegie by 
Milhaud, dedicated to the cellist ; Cas- 
sado’s “La pendule, la fileuse et le 
galant”; and Benjamin’s Jamaican 
Rhumba? 


Bernardo Segall, Pianist 


Stimulating and sensuous pianism 
of a high order was offered by Ber- 
nardo Segall to a large and responsive 
audience in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 
16. While Mr. Segall’s performance 
approached the extravagant at times 
with his bravura and uncommonly 
hard pounding, he also demonstrated 
that he has a fine sense of musician- 
ship, particularly in the charming C 
Major Variations of Mozart. 

The pianist opened his program with 
the Bach-Siloti Organ Toccata and 
Fugue, continuing with the Mozart, 
Beethoven’s Appassionata, a Chopin 
group, and works by Villa-Lobos, 
Stanley Freedman, Stravinsky and 
Prokofieff. Mr. Segall appeared to be 
at his best in the Mozart Variations, 
the sparkling Three Maries of Villa- 
Lobos and Prokofieff’s virtuosic Sug- 
gestions Diabolique. His interpreta- 
tion of the Appassionata was interest- 
ing if unorthodox. A new work 
which Mr. Segall introduced was 
Stanley Freedman’s Night Letter 
from Mars, a clever composition with 
rhythms almost in the jive manner. 
Mr. Segall’s playing was at all times 
dexterous and persuasive. ) 


Esther Andreas, Soprano 


Esther Andreas, soprano, whose 
musical activities have been on the 
Coast and in Switzerland, made her 
New York debut in the Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 17. The singer 
disclosed a voice of considerable vol- 
ume but uncertain production. One 
might hazard that the voice is either 
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a mezzo-soprano, or even a contralto. 
She began with a group of antique 
works by Cesti, Vivaldi and Mar- 
cello and followed this with a group 
by Wolf and one in English by Crist, 
Duke, Powell and Bacon. Following 
the intermission came Chausson’s in- 
terminable Poéme de l’Amour et de 
la Mer and a final group by Spanish 
composers. Miss Andreas further 
hampered herself by an explosive way 
of singing so that her phrases seemed 
to progress in loops. Her diction, too, 
left much to be desired, nor was her 
intonation invariably accurate. Pro- 
perly directed, the singer might be- 
come very well worth while as she 
seems to have excellent natural en- 
dowment. Just why she essayed the 
Chausson work, which is not particu- 
larly interesting even with orchestra, 
is hard to say. A sizable audience ap- 
plauded loudly. The accompanist was 
Owen Anderson. 


Russell Sherman, Pianist (Debut) 


With the intrepidity of youth Rus- 
sell Sherman, a fifteen-year-old New 
York pianist, started out with the 
Bach-Busoni Chaconne and followed 
it with nothing less than Beethoven’s 
Appassionata Sonata at his debut re- 
cital at Town Hall on Nov. 17, but 
inasmuch as he was in no sense a 
victim of “nerves” that have an un- 
pleasant habit of afflicting older debu- 
tants he was able to give highly 
creditable performances of both of 
these taxing works, more especially 
of course, from a technical point of 
view. That he has been an intensely 
serious student was made apparent by 
the intelligent absorption he revealed 
of the instruction given him as to the 
interpretation of the Appassionata, a 
mature comprehension of which could 
scarcely be expected ol one of his 
years. 

His surprisingly well developed 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Metropolitan Opens 
Philadelphia Series 


Rosenkavalier Lauded as 
Initial Vehicle — Szell 
Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA.—An_ enthusiastical- 
ly-acclaimed performance of Strauss’ 


Der Rosenkavalier ushered in the 
Metropolitan Opera’s 59th Philadel- 
phia season on Nov. 27, The Acad- 


emy of Music was crowded for the 
occasion, an indication ef what the 
situation will be for all the noted or- 
ganization’s productions here, since 
the entire series is virtually subscribed 
for 100 percent. 

In its spirited presentation of the 
captivating von Hoffmansthal-Strauss 
stage-piece‘the Metropolitan did hand- 
somely by its public here. George 
Szell reaffirmed his keen musical traits 
and seasoned authority as a conductor, 
and the cast consisted of artists hap- 
pily chosen for their roles. A last 
minute replacement for the indisposed 
Risé Stevens, Jarmila Novotna greatly 
satisfied eye and ear as a stunning 
Octavian. Eleanor Steber as Sophie 
charmed as to voice and action and 
Irene Jessner strongly pleased by her 
admirable portrayal of the Princess. 

The ensemble singing of the three 
in the lovely third act trio was a thing 
of beauty. Emanuel List again de- 
monstrated that Baron Ochs is one of 
his best characterizations. Kurt Baum 
won a special tribute of applause for 
his aria as the Singer in Act I. 
Frederick Lechner fitted his assign- 
ment as von Faninal successfully, 
Thelma Votipka was the Marianne, 
Alessio de Paolis and Herta Glaz ap- 
peared as Valzacchj and Annina. 
Others on the roster were: Lorenzo 
Alvary, Karl Laufkoetter, Anthony 
Marlowe, Gerhard Pechner, Lodovico 
Oliviero, Maxine Stellman, Mona 
Paulee, Thelma Altman. 

The orchestral score had a reward- 
ing exposition under Mr. Szell’s lead- 
ership, the variegated patterns and 
colors of the richly-knit texture stand- 
ing out brightly. 


WILLIAM E. Situ 





Madame Butterfly Plays to 
Large Philadelphia Crowd 
PHILADELPHIA.—A _ sold-out house 
for a periormance of Madame Butter- 
fly by the Philadelphia LaScala Com- 
pany at the Academy of Music on 
Nov. 15 pointed up the popularity of 
the Puccini opus with the public here. 
The title role was appealingly por- 
trayed by Nuncy Garrotto. Nino 
Martini afforded pleasure as 
tenant Pinkerton, and George Czap- 
licki had a congenial assignment as 
Consul Sharpless. Completing the 
cast were Lillian Marchetto, Suzuki; 
Mildred Ippolito, Kate Pinkerton; and 
Francesco Cucci, Joseph Miller, Louis 
de Cesare, John Martin, Marie 
Dougherty, and Jane Robinson, in 
other parts. Giuseppe “Bamboschek 
conducted with the usual efficiency and 
understanding. . ae ae. 


Bethlehem Choir 
Resumes Rehearsals 


_ BETHLEHEM, PENNA.— The Bach 
Choir of Bethlehem has resumed re- 
hearsals in preparation for its 39th 
Festival of the choral music of Bach, 
to take place in May, 1946. The first 
rehearsal of any season is an exciting 
occasion, spent entirely in singing 
choruses from the Mass in B minor 
and reading new music. 

Ifor Jones has chosen the Christmas 
Oratorio for performance during the 
Friday sessions next year. Forming 
part of the protracted Christmas fes- 
tivities of Bach’s time, the Oratorio is 
made up of six Cantatas, the music of 
which includes some of the Leipzig 
master’s greatest inspirations. 





December 10, 1945 


Lieu-* 





Back Stage at the Academy of Music in Philadelphia at the Opening Performance 

of the Great Masters Festival Concerts Cycle Are (Left to Right) William Hain, 

Margaret Keiser, James Dash, Conductor, Jean Dickenson, Lansing Hatfield, and 
Harry Martyn 
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New Chamber Group Makes Initial Bow 


Quaker City Hears 
Frijsh and Resnik—Max 
Leon Conducts 


PHILADELPHIA.—Continuing a series 
initiated some weeks ago, the New 
Chamber Orchestra of Philadelphia 
offered music for string ensembles at 
a concert in Town Hall on Nov. 18. 
The program, heard by a large audi- 
ence, gratified as to subject matter and 
attributes of performance. Conducted 
by Ezra Rachlin, a group of 22 play- 
ers effected excellent readings of Han- 
del’s Concerto Grosso in A minor, and 
Tchaikovsky’s mellifluous C Major 
Serenade. 

As an interlude between these works, 
Brahms’ String Quintet in G was ad- 
mirably set forth by the Curtis String 
Quartet. 

Nearly 80 musicians of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra with Max Leon on the 
podium were on the stage of Town 
Hall on Nov. 22 for the second event 
in the Philadelphia Pops series. As 
soloist, Josef Wissow, pianist, bowed 
to enthusiastic plaudits in Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and pieces by Cho- 
pin, Liszt and Gould. Numbers by 
Herold, Bizet, Cailliet, Herbert, Rom- 
berg, Sousa and others contributed to 
the orchestral schedule. 

Luigi Carnevale and his Pennsyl- 
vania Philharmonic made up of pro- 
fessional musicians from the Phila- 
delphia area, performed before a large 
gathering at Town Hall on Nov. 26 
with Rosalie Canamucio and Helen 
Moore, sopranos, and David Poleri, 
tenor, as soloists. The program sched- 
uled Mozart’s Haffner Symphony and 
music by Rossini, Puccini, Ravel, 
Tchaikovsky and others. The concert 
was the first in a series of three pro- 
jected for the current season. 

Under auspices of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, Povla Frijsh, soprano, 
appeared at the Barclay ballroom on 
Nov. 13 with Henri Deering as asso- 
ciate artist at the piano. Songs by 
Schumann, Poulenc, Stravinsky, Sind- 
ing, Grieg, Rebecca Clarke, John Al- 
den Carpenter, and others, constituted 
a varied and well-chosen program. 

Regina Resnik, Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, displayed her rich resources 
to advantage as guest artist at a Mat- 
inee Musical Club concert in the Belle- 
vue-Stratford ballroom on Nov. 20. 
Arias from Butterfly and Manon Les- 
caut; five of Dvorak’s Gypsy Songs; a 
Russian group and French numbers 
found the singer vocally and interpre- 
tatively versatile. Leo Taubman’s 
piano accompaniments were first class. 
Other participants included: Ruth 


Barber and Clara Grube, duo-pianists, 
and Carolyn Fox, violinist. 

An Academy of Music Foyer recital 
on Nov. 10 engaged Charlotte Mil- 
gram, contralto; Robert Behrman, 
tenor; Arnold Black, violinist, and 
James Leon, pianist. In the same hall 
on Noy. 14, the Morley Concert Com- 
pany presented Charles Linton, pian- 
ist; Morris Braun, violinist, and sev- 
eral vocalists in a miscellaneous pro- 
gram. 

An exhilarating evening of Spanish 
music and dancing was supplied by 
Rosario and Antonio and their asso- 
ciates under auspices of the Philadel- 
phia Forum at the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 26. The same date witnessed 
a performance of Mendelssohn's Elijah 
as the first event of the Choral Society 
of Philadelphia’s 49th season. Henry 
Gordon Thunder, dean of choral con- 
ductors here and leader of the Society 
since its inception, directed with au- 
thority and zest. The main solo parts 
were sung by Hallie Nowland, Ann 
Simon, Frederiek Day and Charles 
Conner. Sherwood Johnson, pianist, 
Wallace Heaton, organist, and an en- 
semble of Philadelphia Orchestra mu- 
sicians played the accompaniments. 

WituiaM E, SmitH 


New Cycle Begun 
In Quaker City 


Music of Beethoven, 
Haydn and Mozart to 
Be Heard 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Bach Society 
of Philadelphia, sponsor of the annual 
Philadelphia Bach Festivals since 1939, 
launched a new series, the Great Mas- 
ters Festival Concerts Cycle of four 
programs devoted to music of Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, before a capa- 
city audience at the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 21. The success of the open- 
ing event was a happy augury for the 
public’s interest in and support for 
the Cycle as a whole. James Allan 
Dash, musical director of the Society, 
James P. Hopkinson, administrative 
director and their associates are to be 
heartily congratulated for their vision 
and enterprise in embarking on this 
new venture. 

A sound and informed conductor, 
Mr. Dash had at his disposal for the 
inaugural concert the Philadelphia 
Bach Festival Chorus of 250 voices, 
50 members of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra and a group of soloists which 
included Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
pianist; Jean Dickenson and Mar- 

garet Keiser, sopranos ; William Hain, 
tenor: Lansing Hatfield, baritone, and 
Harry Martyn, bass. 


Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto as 
the introductory offering had a 
gratifying interpretation. Mr. San- 
roma, making his first appearance with 


orchestra here, won prolonged ap- 
plause for his account of the solo 
part. However, main attention cen- 


tered on Haydn's oratorio, The Crea- 
tion, which took up most of the even- 
ing in the first large-scaled production 
here in many seasons. 


Mr. Dash and his forces presented 
a finely-conceived and admirably in- 
tegrated presentation. In tone quality, 
attack, dynamics and other matters, 
the Bach Festival Chorus reached 
lofty levels and measured up splendidly 
to its responsibilities. The burden of 
the solos fell to Mr. Hatfield and Mr. 
Hain who encountered their assign- 
ments excellently. Miss Dickenson 
sang her numbers lightly and agree- 
ably and Miss Keiser and Mr. Martyn 
in their passages proved notable in the 
oratorio style. The accompaniments 
revealed the fluency and beauty ex- 
pected from Philadelphia Orchestra 
instrumentalists. 


. W.E 
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in SAN FRANCISCO as 


SIEGLINDE 


“Her Sieglinde was beautiful to look at, and HER VOICE, 
RICH AND VIBRANT, WAS LOVELY to hear.” 


S. Foo. News, Oct. 1945 





in LOS ANGELES as 


SALOME 


“The ovation given her was BEYOND ANYTHING tend- 
ered a singer in Los Angeles FOR YEARS.” 


L. A. Times, Nov. 1945 





in TORONTO as 


“The esprit of her singing and acting is remarkable . . 












































CARM EN No more consistent Carmen HAS Mae SEEN IN OUR 
TIME.” . Gl. & M., Sept. 1945 
in CINCINNATI as “The most captivating Mignon of this era.” ‘Prolonged H 
MIGNON ovation held up the show.”” “A LOVELY VOICE, rich 
in texture.”’ Cincinnati Press, Aug, 1945 
in PASADENA as “Her full soprano was admirably suited to the role and 
GIULIE A her singing in the beloved esas ‘y ® was DELIGHT- 
T ] FUL.’ St. & N., Oct. 1945 
Pers. Repr.: M. DE PACE, RKO BLDG., RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 
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Duletive Bymn 


(“a the year, new whiteness wearing, 
All ye mountains praise the Lord! 
Peace, goodwill to us a-bearing, 

All ye mountains praise the Lord! 
Now we all God’s goodness sharing 

Break the bread and sheathe the sword: 
Bright our hearths the signal flaring 

All ye mountains, praise the Lord !* 





Two Birthday Children 


HE year now drawing to its close has 

brought a number of musical anniversa- 
ries some of which have bulked larger than 
others. Two birthdays have in our opinion, 
been understressed—at least in this country. 
They were the 80th of Jean Sibelius, which 
fell as recently as Dec. 8, and the 100th of 
Gabriel Fauré, as long ago as May 12. If 
they have been variously observed and cele- 
brated here and may continue to be for some 
time to come, not a few of us are afflicted 
with an uneasy feeling that both masters 
have been a little skimped. 

Sibelius is still very much alive and, ac- 
cording to trustworthy reports, as well both 
physically and spiritually as any one can 
be who has survived the greatest war of all 
time amid the devastation which befell his 
own country. Fauré died in 1924. There 
are as good as no parallels to be drawn be- 
tween the two men except the fact of their 
integrity as artists. American music lovers 
are familiar with the works of each, but 
whereas about ten years ago Sibelius was 
rarely off our concert programs Fauré was 
rarely enough on them. ‘This is not to say 
that cultured musical circles ignored him. 
But in America Fauré never meant (and 
does not even now) mean anything like 
what he does in France. 


T seems only yesterday that the Sibelius 

symphonies were in large part day to 
day experiences and that in some quarters, 
he was frankly mentioned in the same breath 
with Beethoven. True, one did not often 
encounter three of his greatest symphonic 
works, the Fourth, the Sixth, or the great 
tone poem, Tapiola. Yet other scores in- 
cluding even the earlier tone poems were 
never absent long. Now the situation has 
inexplicably changed. A _ performance of 
the Fourth or the Seventh, let alone’ Tapiola 
or the Sixth, is scarcely less than an event. 
Both the First and the Second Symphonies 
are still heard—perhaps too frequently. We 
could easily do without Finlandia or the 
Valse Triste—potboilers both—though the 
violinists must be thanked for continuing to 
cultivate the Concerto. 

But if we really wish to honor Sibelius 
on his 80th birthday we can do it no better 
than restoring his greatest works, which is 
to say his late symphonies, not his songs or 
piano pieces which are, in the main, second 
‘rate. Perhaps the war had something to 
do with the undeniable decline of interest in 
the fortunes and the symphonies of Sibelius. 
Finland had the misfortune to line up with 
our enemies. If the sins of her politicians 
have been visited on her greatest composer 
there is no better time than the present 
to forget the psychoses and the unreason of 
war. 

If Sibelius is a gigantic musical embodi- 
ment of Finland, Fauré is no less completely 
a tonal incarnation of France. No American 





*From the Welsh carol, Nos Galan, in The Oxford Book 
of Carols, published by the Oxford University Press, 
New York. 
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musician is likely to call into question the 
filed workmanship, the fastidious taste, the 
symmetry and sensitive balance of Fauré in 
his chamber music and his songs. One must 
have lived in France, however, to appreciate 
the intense meaning this composer has for 
his compatriots. A foreigner sometimes has 
difficulty in grasping the reason. Ask a 
Frenchman to explain the cause of Fauré’s 
persistent popularity among his countrymen 
and you will likely receive this answer: “He 
is so French”. Not even Debussy or Ravel 
seems in Paris to embody so absolutely the 
Gallic spirit in its quintessence. Call it a 
local enthusiasm or whatever you will, there 
is no refuting it. 


EITHER Sibelius nor Fauré is any 
4 longer a problem. Their place in 
musical history is secure. This is so even 
if one finds not a few who seemingly were 
born hating Sibelius. The Master of Jar- 
venpaa once said that, whereas other modern 
composers of his day, occupied themselves 
preparing for their public cocktails of various 
hues and flavors, he gave his listeners only 
a drink of cold water. It will be interesting 
to discover how many of the highly flavored 
musical cocktails of today will retain their 
potency when the glass of ice water will 
still be no more and no less than a refresh- 
ing glass of ice water. 

Neither is one apt to be far wrong in 
preferring the exquisite bouquet of the wine 
distilled in Fauré’s creations to the more 
heady modish drinks concocted in the 
swankiest contemporary night clubs. 


Recorded Folk Music 


at Library of Congress 


N OT enough people, it seems to us, are 
4 acquainted with the invaluable source 
material the Library of Congress is amassing 
in its constantly growing collection of 
recordings of American folk music. Nor do 
many people seem to know that copies of 
the entire collection can be purchased by in- 
dividuals at very nominal prices. 

The Archive of American Folk Song in 
the library was established in 1928 and is 
built up of recordings actually made in the 
field of the singing and playing of that part 
of the American people to whom traditional 
folk music is a part of everyday life. In 
1943, six albums, containing 32 records, 
were made available to schools, libraries and 
the general public. For more than 10 years 
now, portable recording machines have been 
sent to remote parts of the country in order 
to collect this music. 

Now the library has available five more 
albums, four of which were edited by B. A. 
Botkin, who was chief of the archive until 
last June, and one by George Pullen Jack- 
son. These albums, containing five discs 
each, give representation to Anglo-American 
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William H. Richardson, Western Chairman of 

the Music War Council of America, Presents 

Jose Iturbi, Pianist, Who Is at Present Re- 

covering from an Operation, with the Music 

War Council Citation in Recognition of the 

Work He Has Done in Entertaining in Camps 
and Hospitals 


To HANANNNDAUUADELASSYLLEOURELUURASULEUGL CUCL CLUREEL ACU EUR E DEERE RECT L 


Ballads, Negro Work Songs and Calls, Play 
and Dance Songs and Tunes, Negro Re- 
ligious Songs and Services and Sacred Harp 
Singing. 


‘HE library is frank to point out that 

the recordings are not always up to the 
best commercial standards in quality, but 
it is felt that they have an authentic flavor 
seldom found in recordings made in a studio. 
Accompaniments, for the most part, are pro 
vided by banjo, dulcimer or guitar, and the 
performers have been drawn from. state 
farms, penitentiaries, plantations or any- 
where they were to be found. The fact that 
the performers are not professional musi- 
cians adds immeasurably, of course, to the 
value of the recordings as source material, 
for no trained musician could give that touch 
of casual naivete and naturalness which are 
the essence of real folk music. 

The price of the records, considering the 
unusual circumstances under which they 
were produced, is not high. Individual rec- 
ords, most of which are 12-inch, can be ob- 
tained for $1.00 and $1.25. Albums of five 
are $6 and $7. Descriptive catalogues and 
instructions for ordering can be obtained by 
addressing Recording Laboratory, Division 
of Music, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Musica Americana 


By Harry MARLATT 


HE food situation in England is still de- 

I plorable, according to Marjorie Lawrence, 

who, upon her arrival there for a concert 
tour innocently ordered bacon and eggs for 
breakfast. The somewhat startled, but none-the- 
less attentive waiter thereupon asked the so- 
prano politely, “Did you bring them with you?” 
A suite at London’s Savoy, Miss Lawrence re- 
ports, brings a cool $250 a day. 

Dorothy Maynor was stricken with an acute 
attack of appendicitis in Detroit when she ar- 
rived there to sing with the Detroit Symphony. 
All her concert engagements have been can- 
celled until after Jan. 1. ... The son of Efrem 
Zimbalist. a Lieutenant in the United States 
Army, has been signed for a major role in the 
Broadway play, The Rugged Path. The younger 
Zimbalist has been attached to the infantry for 
over four years. 

After two years’ service in the Army, Orlando 
Barera has returned to his pre-war job as con- 
certmaster of the Kansas City Philharmonic. .. . 
Marking thé 20th anniversary of his American 
debut, Joseph Szigeti will return to the east from 
California to play with the NBC Symphony under 
Dimitri Mitropoulos on Dec. 30. He will per- 
form the rarely heard Alban Berg Concerto. 

Karl Krueger, conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony, has accepted an invitation from the 
Vienna Philharmonic to conduct there in March, 
Mr. Krueger has been assured that the ensemble 
of 136 men is still intact. The conductor left 
Vienna in 1938 when Hitler marched on Austria. 

The National Federation of Music Clubs cham- 
ber music prize of a $100 war bond has been 
awarded to Halsey Stevens of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Stevens, whose winning work was 
written for piano, violin and cello, was director 
of the College of Music of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute before he joined the Navy. ... New 
York’s Saint Cecilia Club has presented the New 
York Public Library with a bound set of books 
containing songs, arrangemerts and mementos 
of the late Victor Harris, conductor, composer 
and the founder or their organization. 

Florence Mercur threatens to break existing 
encore records, even those of J. M. Sanroma. At 
a recital in Georgia the pianist was forced to 
play a favorite Chopin Polonaise five times 
before the audience would let her go... . Muriel 
Rahn, former star of Carmen Jones, has been 
engaged in touring Hartford, Baltimore and 
Washington. After the first of the year she will 
sing across the south to sing in North Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Tennessee 
and South Carolna. 

At Christmas time Morton Bowe is hoping that 
someone will present him with a special carry- 
ing case for the exclusive use of his numerous 
union cards. The star in the touring City Center 
version of The Bartered Bride appears in so 
many different kinds of entertainment that he 
must carry an equity card for operetta, AFRA 
for radio, AGMA for opera and AGVA for 
vaudeville. . . . Janos Scholz, cellist, will play the 
late Bela Bartok’s First Rhapsody in New York's 
Town Hall on Jan. 4. The composition, originally 
written for violin, was adapted for cello by the 
composer in Budapest in 1930. 

Ernest Eniti, violinist, who served four years 
with the United States Army, recently returned 
to his former position as head of the music de- 
partment at Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. .. . 
Well known for her work in Broadway presen- 
tations of the New Opera Company and in the 
road company of The Merry Widow, Marie Fox, 
contralto, will appear in a performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah at the Hawthorne Junior High 
School, Dec. 19, at Yonkers, N. Y. 


Folk Music 


in the Library of Congress 


(Continued from page 14) 

This collection of folk songs is among the 
most significant contributions the Library of 
Congress has yet made to our national 
music. Its value will increase to priceless- 
ness as time goes on and the people who 
have inherited these traditions die or other- 
wise disappear. Think what a cache of na- 
tive music we should have, had such a re- 
search been possible 50 or 100 years ago! 


December 10, 1945 





What They Read 20 Years Ago 














Not a Bad Idea 


An article in a scientific magazine says that 
scientists go blind from looking at stars. We 
suggest that black goggles be sold in the lobby 
of the opera house along with “k’reck librettos” 
on nights when Jeritza, Bori, Ponselle and 
Rethberg are appearing ! 

1925 


Quite a Beginning 

An extraordinarily talented violinist not quite 
nine years old, named Yehudi Menuhin, was 
heard here recently at an informal recital be- 
fore a number of musicians and critics. Still 
using a small-sized violin, he displays very re- 
markable maturity in technique, tone and 1n- 
terpretation. 

1925 


Late But Worth While 
A stained glass window has been installed in 
the parish church of St. Alphege, Greenwich, 
England, as a memorial to Thomas Tallis. 
known as the father of English church music. 
Tallis was buried in the church in 1585. 
1925 





International Aspects 
of Folk Music 


(Continued from page 6) 
taneous song of the people comes first” and 
that “music has always spread from below up- 
wards” is to fly in the face of historical and 
sociological evidence. The historical process is 
exactly the opposite: music spreads from upper 
to lower strata. 


O sum up, folk music is not national, there- 

fore it cannot serve as the basis for national 
schools. Folk music, like folklore in general, 
is universal in its elements and regional in its 
specific manifestations. The broad stream of 
creative music has never proceeded along na- 
tionalistic lines. The use of folk music in art 
music has usually cut across all national boun- 
daries, with composefs taking tunes from any 
country that caught their fancy. Nationalism 
in music, far from representing a fundamental 
and permanently valid aesthetic principle, is 
merely a doctrine of expediency, largely politi- 
cal in origin, and of only temporary application. 
In short, the whole issue of musical nationalism 
is a dead duck and should be decently buried. 
Long live folk music! 











MUSICAL AMERICA for December, 1925 — 





The Trio of Lovers from the Metropolitan's First Performance of 
Wolf-Ferrari's “Jewels of the Madonna". From the Left, Maria 
Jeritza as Maliella, the Hoyden; Giovanni Martinelli as Gennaro, 
Her Thieving Lover, and Giuseppe Danise as Rafaele. The 
Presentation Was Conducted by Gennaro Papi 


A Good Opening 
La Scala opened for the season with Verdi's 
A Masked Ball conducted by Toscanini. Areli- 
ano Pertile and Carlo Galeffi, both well known 
in the United States, were in the cast. 
1925 


Szigeti Comes to Us 

In Philadelphia: The Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Leopold Stokowski, conductor, had Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, in his American debut, as 
soloist. Mr. Szigeti undoubtedly belongs to the 
first rank of modern violinists. In New York: 
Joseph Szigeti made his first New York ap- 
pearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall. He added a serene ray to the 
accustomed brilliance of the orchestra. The 
traits of his musicianship are refinement, sensi- 
tiveness, poetic eloquence and restrained power. 
His style unites dignity with elegance, breadth 
with delicacy. 

1925 


Repeat, Please! ! 

To the Editor of MustcaL AMERIcA—There 
is still an open field for the conductor who 
wishes to give works off the beaten track... . 
We are sick to death of constantly hearing the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Symphonies of Tchai- 
kovusky. 

1925 
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RECITALS IN NEW YORK 





(Continued from page 12) 
technique was used with special ef- 
fectiveness in Liszt’s Spanish Rhap- 
sody, which was played with consid- 
erable temperamental élan, and there 
was commendable coloring in the 
Chopin F-Sharp Nocturne and B- 
Minor Scherzo, while of the Ravel 
Tombeau de Couperin numbers the 
Toccata was the most felicitously pro- 
jected. A tendency to indulge in hard 
driven tone is a present danger to be 
guarded against by this very talented 
boy. et 


Minuetta Borek, Pianist (Debut) 


At her first Town Hall recital, on 
the afternoon of Nov. 18, Minuetta 
Borek, a young Canadian pianist from 
Calgary, Alberta, trained here, played 
so much better in the second half of 
her program that the only logical 
assumption is that debut nervousness 
had been to blame for not permitting 
her to do herself full justice before 
the intermission. 

The Chopin Polonaise in C Sharp 
minor and Nocturne in E minor were 
both played with an abundance of 
color and poetic sensitivity, while the 
dramatically emotional implications of 
the Scherzo in C Sharp minor were 
impressively realized. The little Ka- 
balevsky Sonatine was delivered with 
considerable charm of nuance and 
general treatment and with her own 
New York Suite the recitalist won a 
special and well deserved success. The 
five movements, In the Subway, The 
Bowery, Fifth Avenue Bus, The 
Cloisters and Times Square, expressed 
in a contemporary idiom with sug- 
gestions of the Debussy manner of 
utterance, were projected with a wide 
dynamic range and vivid significance 
and proved to be intriguingly imagina- 
tive. 

The two Scarlatti sonatas at the be- 
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ginning, the Bach Italian Concerto 
and Beethoven’s Thirty-two Varia- 
tions suffered from excessive tempos 
and lack of dynamic variety but this 
was later forgotten when the pianist 
came fully into her own. ii 


Marie McCormack, Soprano (Debut) 


Marie McCormack, a young s0- 
prano trom fougnkeepsie, wno has 
been a leading spirit in the musical 
activities at Halloran mospital, gave 
her first New York recital at Times 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 18, with 
the co-operation of Robert tmuistader 
at the piano. In her delive.y o1 a 
program that made severe uciuanas 
upon the range and flexibility o1 ner 
voice she gave convincing deniuustra- 
tion of possessing basic vocal mate- 
rial ot excelient possibilities, woicn 
she will be abie to realize, however, 
only through the radical correction 
of fundamental faults of production 
that now result in muco singing ou 
key. 

[The program opened with Bach 
and Handei airs and Mozart's “Alle- 
luja” and featured the “Queen of the 
Night” aria from Mozart's Magic 
Flute, and “Je suis Titania” from 
Thomas’s Mignon. While the upper 
register is the best part of the voice 
in both quality and volume and a cer- 
tain charm of delivery offered some 
compensation for technical inadequa- 
cies in the singing of these numbers, 
the best and most effective singing 
was done in the comparatively simpler 
songs of the later groups, notably 
Buchhauser’s “Beyond the Stars”, 
Bone and Fenton’s “Green Fields” and 
songs by Charles Lagourgue and Co- 
lin Wendell. W. 


New Friends of Music, Nov. 18 


Very few persons, even in a lifetime 
of concert-going, are likely to have 
heard the Introduction and Variations 
on an Original Theme for Piano and 
Flute, Op. 160, by Schebert, which 
Webster Aitken and John Wummer 
played at the New Friends of Music 
concert in Town Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 18. The theme which 
Schubert used is the melody of the 
song “Trock’ne Blumen”, one of his 
loveliest. And the paces through 
which he puts it are both amazing and 
at times amusing. Mr. Wummer 
played the elaborate roulades of the 
flute part skillfully, and Mr. Aitken 
performed the difficult piano part with 
gusto and conviction. 

Owing to illness in the “Budapest 
Quartet, the violin and cello parts in 
Brahms’ Trio in B, Op. 8, which 
opened the concert, were played by 
Felix Galimir and Robert Maas. 
Naturally, the performance lacked 
smoothness and security under these 
circumstances, but it was a joy to 
hear this youthful work, one of 
Brahms’ most original and emotionally 
complex. Mr. Aitken was again the 
mainstay of the performance. Schu- 
bert’s Trout Quintet brought the 
afternoon to a close, with Carlton 
Cooley playing the viola and Philip 
Sklar the double bass: The lyric 
beauty and lightness of the music were 
sensitively reflected by the artists. 


Nibya Marino, Pianist 


Piano playing of great strength and 
vigor was displayed in the Town Hall 
on Nov. 18, when Nibya Marino, an 
artist from Uruguay, made another 
New York appearance. Miss Marino 
did not hit her stride in the Italian 
Concerto by Bach, which opened the 
program. Although the slow move- 
ment had many moments of great 
beauty, the faster sections tended to 
be somewhat muddled. 

It was in Schumann’s Fantasia in C, 
Op. 17, that the pianist did her best 
work. Here her wirey, almost mascu- 





Iva Kitchell Dorothy Minty 
line style and great technical 
were encountered by a monumental 
icot which was readily met. Miss 
Marino’s interpretation went straight 
to tne core of the work and left few 
of its emotional values untouched 
here were times when she did not 
maintain a strict sense of continuity, 
but this factor was almost entirely 
overshadowed by the other aspects of 
her performance. 

A group of Chopin, and numbers by 
Fauré, Debussy, Giucci, Cluzeau-Mor- 
tet and Albeniz conclude the recital 


gilts 


Wanda Landowska 
Harpsichordist and Pianist 


Wanda Landowska, who gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall on Nov. 18, always 
begins her program with a work which 
opens like the gates of some 18th 
century palace, with ceremonial splen- 
dor. At this recital it was the Cha- 
conne of Chambonniéres which she 
had chosen for her prelude. In the 
stately and unwavering flow of its 
rhythm, in the magnificence of its tex- 
ture, this music set the mood for the 
evening. The performance of Bach's 
Partita in C minor which followed 
was a revelation of Bach’s genius such 
as only Mme. Landowska can give. 
She played it very freely as far as 
spirit and musical detail were con- 
cerned, but with passionate rhythmical 
exactitude and surety of phrase. Each 
of the movements was a world in it- 
self which revolved in a sort of mu- 
sical solar system in relation to the 
others. 

The singing touch, the radiant 
serenity and the amazing control of 
her playing of Mozart’s Piano Sona- 
ta in A (K.331) were again a revela- 
tion, as they always are, no matter 
how often one hears her play Mozart. 
Control, in this instance, does not 
mean restraint, but an inner security 
and physical glow which are reflected 
in the performer’s style. Mme. Lan- 
dowska repeated the Rondo alla Tur- 
ca on the harpsichord. In conclusion 
came Rameau’s Suite in G, containing 
his amazing portrait of the Dauphine 
and his superb little tone poem Les 
Sauvages, written after he had seen 
the “savages” at the Theatre Italien in 
1727, who had just been brought over 
from Louisiana. ’ 


Iva Kitchell, Dance Humorist 


An evening of hilarious mirth was 
provided in the Times Hall on Nov. 
18, by Iva Kitchell who styles herself 
a dance humorist. Although possessed 
of considerable classic ballet technique, 
Miss Kitchell was at her best when 
she did not attempt subtlety. Her 
parody of Martha Graham brought 
yells of delight from the audience 
and there were other backward 
glances at Mary Wigman and Isadora 
in the days of her slimness, if any, 
which were much appreciated. Ori- 
ental Dance by an Occidental Girl was 
also highly diverting, and the finale, 
to the music of the Dance of the 
Hours from La Gioconda, was a 
clever piece of pantomine in which 
Miss Kitchell blocked off part of the 
stage with four tiny “wings” where 
she did her dancing with a fixed 
smile, and off-stage where she raised 
the dickens with non-existant persons 
and changed her costume with con- 
siderable difficulty. The Gentleman 
Friend as received by a “good” girl in 





Webster Aitken Wanda Landowska 


pink and by a “bad” girl in blue and 
not much of that, was amusing panto- 
mime. Miss Kitchell to be properly 
appreciated, must be seen, which one 
could stand long and frequently. Pi- 
ano accompaniments were played by 
Harvey Brown excepting one number 
the music to which was by Bela Wilda 
who played his own not especially in- 
teresting piece. 


Dorothy Minty, Violinist 


At her recital in Town Hall on 
Nov. 19 Dorothy Minty, young 
American violinist claimed by Cali- 
fornia, gave a demonstration of richly 
maturing artistry deeply gratifying to 
those who have been watching her 
steady growth from season to season. 
The program in itself bespoke her 
serious attitude towards her art, con- 
sisting as it did of four movements of 
the Bach Partita in E minor, with 
piano part by Siloti, Richard Strauss’s 
early Sonata in E flat, a ballade, Op. 
27, No. 3, by Ysaye for violin alone, 
and Prokofieff’s Sonata in D, Op. 
94, with the closing group given over, 
by way of novelty, to Mozart, an 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Artists Acclaimed 


In San Francisco 


St. Denis, Szigeti, Teyte 
Appear — Ballet Per- 
forms 


SAN FrRaAncisco.—Ruth St. 
comeback after many years’ 
nad sentimental interest as well as 
artistic worth. The latter was found 
most conspicuously in her ever lovely 
White Jade and in other dances in 
which she posed in draperies under 
soft lights. Her sense of line and 
plastic movement is as sure as eyer. 
Miss St. Denis introduced a tiny tot 
named Carol Tegner in A Figure irom 
Angkor Vat and little Miss Tegner 
literally stopped the show. She has 
acquired the oriental technique from 
her mentor and seemed a cross be- 
tween a Siamese Puck and Peter Pan. 
Other assistants were obviously in the 
student category but added color and 
variety to the stage pictures. 

Notable concerts were given re- 
cently by the Don Cossacks directed 
by Serge Jaroff, Joseph Szigeti and 
Maggie Teyte. Outstanding from 
every artistic aspect was the song re- 
cital by Miss Teyte. She remains an 
eloquent exponent of the art of singing 
and song interpretation. Assisting her 
at the piano was John Raymond. 

Notable, too, was Mr. Szigeti’s pro- 
gram. He played Beethoven's Sonata 
in D, Bach’s Partita in E, Stravin- 
sky’s Suite Italienne, Debussy’s Sonata 
and short numbers, all supremely done, 
with the cooperation of Leonid Ham- 
bro at the piano. 

The Monte Carlo Ballet gave first 
local performances of Comedia Balle- 
tica, Mozartiana, Concerto Barocco 
and Frankie and Johnny. The rest of 
the repertoire consisted of Ballet Im- 
perial, Afternoon of a Faun, Le Beau 
Danube, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, 
Scheherazade, The Snow Maiden, 
Grand Adagio, Coppelia, Chopin Con- 
certo, Les Sylphides and Rodeo. Con- 


Denis’s 
absence 


ductors Emanuel Balaban and Ivan 
Koutmikoff and the piano soloist, 
Rachel Chapman, won recognition for 
work well done. 

Ferenc Molnar and Bernard Abram- 
owitsch gave an interesting program 
of music for viola and piano at the 
home of Mrs. Marcus Koshland under 
the management of Alice Seckels. 
Newsworthy was the suite by Milhaud 
titled Quatre Visages with a lilting 
Californienne, jig-like Wisconsinian, a 
pensive Bruxelloise and a gay but mar- 
tial Parisienne as its component parts. 

Creole folk songs were presented 
with informal comment by Camille 
Lucie Nickerson in the St. Francis 
Hotel Colonial Room under the aus- 
pices of the Church for the Fellowship 
of All Peoples. Costumed appropri- 
ately, Miss Nickerson presented a 
variety of songs, street cries of the 
vendors and a group of American 
Negro songs by way of contrast. She 
accompanied herself at the piano and 
sometimes with the guitar, and proved 
an excellent musician as well as an 
authentic expositor of the music. The 
San Francisco Musical Club presented 
Lenore Job, dancer, Ruth Finley Per- 
son, pianist, and Margaret Waldrop, 
soprano, at its first November meeting 
in the Century Club. 

Marjory M. FISCHER 





Publicity Bureau Organized 
By Muriel Francis 


Muriel Francis, publicist, has organ- 
ized a promotion and publicity bureau 
and opened her new offices at 745 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Miss Francis, a 
graduate of the University of Alabama 
and who studied for a year at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris, has done promotional 
and publicity work for the Chicago 
Opera Company, the St. Louis Grand 
Opera Company, the New Orleans 
Civic Symphony and various other 
artistic and industrial organizations. 

Among Miss Francis’ clients are 
Lily Pons, Simon Barere, Christine 
Johnson, Mona Paulee, Zoltan Fekete, 
Pierrette Alarie and Martha Emma 
Watson. 











“aaus Folks” Welcome pe Melton 


ATLANTA 


a 
HE largest audience ever attend- 
ing a concert here, turned out to 
hear Georgia’s native son, James Mel- 
ton, in a recital on Oct. 18, at the 
Municipal Auditorium. The audience 
crowded on the stage, in the orchestra 
pit and in all other spaces available 
for chairs. The normal seating capac- 
ity of the auditorium is 5,163, but 6,000 
heard Mr. Melton and gave him a 
rousing ovation. In the audience was 
the singer’s mother, Mrs. Rose Thorn- 
ton Melton, here from her home in 
Florida, to hear her son sing. 

It was the season’s gala opening of 
the All Star Concert Series sponsored 
by the Atlanta Music Club. Mr. Mel- 
ton was never in better form. He 
was proud of the audience and let 
them know by responding to their ap- 
plause with almost as many encores 
as numbers on the printed program. 

His program and encores were 
along characteristic lines—arias from 
Handel’s “Israel in Egypt,” Arne’s 
“Comus,” “Lucia”, “Lakmé” and 
“Tosca”; and German, French and 
English groups were given. He in- 
troduced a song which was written 
especially for him by Rosamine Lar- 
son, “Weary Cowboy”. Sharing hon- 
ors with him was his accompanist, 
Carroll Hollister, who gave a group 
of solos by Debussy and Falla. 

HELEN Knox SPAIN. 





SAVANNAH—James Melton opened 
the local All Star Concert Series with 
a recital on October 16. A capacity 
audience filled the auditorium and 
more than one hundred persons had 
to be seated on the stage. This per- 
formance was a return engagement for 
the Georgian tenor, who appeared on 
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Atlanta Journal 


Jimmy Melton Visits with His 
Mother, Mrs. Rose Thornton Melton, 
in His Dressing Room 


the same series last season. 

The program presented was the 
same as the one given in Atlanta a 
few days earlier. 

In an interview following the re- 
cital Mr. Melton confessed that his 
favorite hobby was still the collection 
of old model automobiles and that he 
got his start at singing when he was 
three, at which time his father and 
mother started teaching him songs. 

Further attractions to be given in 
the All Star Series include Alec 
Templeton and the Pittsburgh Symph- 
ony under Fritz Reines. 

KATHERINE KENNEDY. 
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(Continued from page 16) 
Adagio and a Rondo in Kreisler’s ar- 
rangement. 

Miss Minty eg tered into all of these 
compositions with refreshing enthusi- 
asm and adjusted herself with unerr 
ing judgment and taste to the essen- 
tial framework of each, whether it 
was in the more purely classical style 
of Bach or Mozart, the youthful ro- 
manticism of Strauss or the latter-day 
holidaying of Prokofieff. Unfailing 
beauty of tone and justness of intona- 
tion were among the outstanding at- 
tributes of her playing, while a greater 
verve and abandon, kept under artistic 
control, added a new enkindling char- 
acter. Bertha Melnik accompanied 
sympathetically. 7 


Simon Barere, Pianist 

For sheer virtuosity the recital 
which Simon Barere gave in Carnegie 
Hall on Nov. 19 was unsurpassable. 
The pianist’s ability to play at a tre- 
mendous speed without losing clarity 
of phrase and to produce a wide range 
of tonal color were fully exploited. 
The program was made up of Schu- 
mann’s Etudes Symphoniques, Fabel 
and Traumeswirren; Chopin’s Ballade 
in F minor and Scherzo in E; Liszt's 
Funérailles, Valse Oubliée and Etude 
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in F minor; five Etudes by Scriabin ; 
and the Strauss-Godowsky Fleder- 
maus. 


In the Liszt music Mr. Barere was 
at his best. The sensuous beauty of 
tone, the extremes of contrast in speed 
and dynamics and the fabulous ease 
with which he played these exacting 
pieces left nothing to be desired. There 
was a romantic imagination both in 
conception and execution which re- 
created their style to perfection. But 
in the Schumann and Chopin works 
Mr. Barere let his technical equipment 
run away with him. He has played 
the Etudes Symphoniques far more 
persuasively than he did at this recital, 
and his Chopin also tended to over- 
emphasize the virtuosic side of these 
profoundly personal and poetic works. 
Quarrel as one might with some of his 
interpretations, one could always enjoy 
the sweep and excitement of his play- 
ing. The audience recalled him many 
times. 


Geraldine Smith, Soprano (Debut) 

Geraldine Smith, a young soprano 
from Massachusetts, made her first 
local appearance in recital at Times 
Hall on Nov. 19. Her program em- 
braced Italian airs by Cavalli, Paisi- 
ello, Sgambati and Pergolesi; German 
Lieder by Schubert, Schumann, 
Franz and Brahms; French songs by 
Sacchini, Duparec and Koechlin, with 
an arrangement by Weckerlin, and a 
group of songs in English, including 
three by Alvaes, Zeckwer and Mana- 
Zucca. 

In traversing this list the young 
new-comer displayed marked musical 
intelligence and skill in creating the 
mood of a song and a shrewd aware- 
ness of the essential style of the 
music taken in hand. Her voice is 
not one of great sensuous beauty, nor 
does she invariably use it to the 
greatest advantage, but there were 
many times in the course of the eve- 
ning when it was completely her ser- 
vant in subtly colored projection of 
the significance of a phrase. Du- 
parc’s “L’invitation au voyage” was 
one of the outstanding evocations of 
mood, while a pronounced histrionic 
flair enabled the singer to make a 
delectable interlude of “My Aunt she 
died a month ago,” an Ulster folk 
fragment arranged by Hughes. Elmer 
Zoller lent valuable assistance at the 
piano. 


Gloria Sharaff, Pianist 


Gloria Sharaff, Boston pianist, gave 
her first New York recital in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 20. Miss 
Sharaff made for herself a program 
of rather weighty proportions. Begin- 
ning with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue, she went on through the 
A Minor Rondo of Mozart, to the 
lengthy Symphonic Etudes of Schu- 
mann, a new Sonata in A minor by 
Frederick Converse and two groups 
of Chopin, one of which included Go- 
dowskv’s mélange of the G flat Pre- 
ludes which is no longer Chopin but 
a mere technical stunt. She had al- 
ready played them in their pristine 
form. 

Miss Sharaff displayed good tech- 
nique and an occasional mellifluous 
tone as in the Mozart and in some 
of the Chopin. As a whole, her play- 
ing was hampered by some ill ease, 
nervousness, perhaps at a New York 
debut, which led one to suppose she 
may be able to play better than she 
did on this occasion. It was good 
but could have, apparently, been bet- 
ter. There was a good sized audi- 
ence, 


Janina Prus, Pianist 


Janina Prus, a young pianist who is 
a native of New York, made her 
debut in Town Hall on Nov. 21. Her 
program included a novelty in the 





Simon Barere Hazel Griggs 
form of a Petite . Suite Ancienne, 
pieces by Rameau, Pergolesi and 


Veracini transcribed by Igor Bourya- 
nine, her teacher. The more familiar 
content consisted of Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasy and Fugue; three Sonatas by 
Scarlatti ; Schumann’s _ Papillons ; 
Chopin’s Etudes in C harp minor, Op. 
25, No. 7, and in G flat, Op. 25, No. 
9, and Ballade in G minor; Debussy’s 
La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin; the 
Ballet of Unhatched Chickens from 
Mussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion; Prokofieff’s Vision Fugitive, 
No. 16; and the Albeniz-Torrobo Se- 
guidillas. In the works on the second 
half of the program Miss Prus re- 
vealed a surety and decisiveness which 
had been lacking in her playing up to 
that point. Her touch was sensitive 
and she brought imagination and color 
to the music. For Bach’s tremendous 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue she 
was obviously not yet equipped either 
technically or interpretatively, nor was 
her Scarlatti, with its pale tones and 
weak rhythms to be compared with 
her achievements later. Miss Prus 
was cordially received. 


Hazei Griggs, Pianist 

A benefit recital for Children to 
Palestine, Inc., was given in Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 23 by 
Hazel Griggs, pianist, before an audi- 
ence composed entirely of young peo- 
ple. Miss Griggs divided her program 
into five sections: Americana, Musi- 
cal Waters, Musical Architecture, 
Animal Friends and Land of Make- 
Believe, prefacing each work played 
under these headings with a brief ex- 
planation. Music by Haydn, Debussy, 
Schumann and, among the Americans, 
an arrangement by Nordoff, works 
by Farwell, Copland, Griffes and Mac- 
Dowell were offered. W. 


Germaine Leroux, Pianist 


Germaine Leroux, French pianist, 
introduced a feature novel to the 
present-day public at her annual 


recital in Town Hall on Nov. 23 in 
a Sonata, No. 4, in F, by the 18th 
century Czech composer, Jiri Benda. 
In its three movements in proved to 
be spontaneous music paralleling con- 
temporary Italian products in its gen- 
eral style, and it was played with deft 
fluency and obvious conviction. 
Madame Leroux’s playing is always 
neat and clean and tidy, her fingers 
are fleet and accurate and her tone 
is invariably pleasing to the ear. She 
can make progressions of chords melt, 
one into the next, in the acceptedly 
characteristic Debussy manner, she 
has subtle dynamic gradations at 
ready command, and she is instinctively 
musical in her responses. And yet 
there is so little play of the imagina- 
tion that the listener is impressed by 
admirable surface qualities rather than 
any underlying interpretative  elo- 
quence. Hence, the sensitive and 
colorful playing of the Mozart Sonata 
in B flat (K. 570) and the Benda 
work made a much deeper impres- 
sion than the projections of Debussy’s 
First Book of Preludes, which were 
attractive tonally but lacking in in- 
dividual physiognomy, or the emo- 
tional Ballades in A flat and F minor 
and F sharp-minor Impromptu of 
Chopin. ed 


Raul Spivak, Pignist 
Raul Spivak, Argentinian pianist, 


who was heard in this city about a 
year ago, appeared for the second 
time on Nov. 23 in a Carnegie Hall 
recital. A large audience listened 
with close attention and obvious sat- 
isfaction to the artist’s delivery of 
a program that comprised three Scar- 
latti sonatas, Beethoven’s Les Adieux 
Sonata and Chopin’s B minor, De- 
bussy’s Poissons d’or, La Puerta del 
Vino and L’Isle joyeuse, three Paga- 
nini-Liszt etudes and pieces by Villa- 
Lobos, Garcia Morillo and Luis 
Gianneo. 

Mr. Spivak, who commands a tech- 
nical equipment in many _ respects 
formidable, approached the greater 
part of this music—even the sonatas 
of Beethoven and Chopin—from a 
predominantly virtuoso angle. Bril- 
liancy, power and speed rather than 
poetic sensitiveness and imagination 
supplied the keynote of his perform- 
ances. With his resources of velocity 
and dynamic force he occasionally sac- 
rified clarity and a stable rhythm, 
while his range of tone color seemed 
limited. r. 


Sylvia Zaremba, Pianist 


Sylvia Zaremba, now 14 years old, 
may be whatever you will when she 
reaches 40. But so far as anything 
is certain in this uncertain world the 
attractive and extraordinarily gifted 
pianist, assuming she develops along 
normal lines, may in the fullness of 
time become another Carreno. Miss 
Zaremba is today no child prodigy 
She was some such thing, it appears, 
when at nine she gave. a New York 
concert that astounded people. She is 
a child no longer, but a poised and 
prodigally talented young artist. If 

(Continued on page 20) 
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and charmed with its structure and 
sonorities. As a finale Mr. Ofmandy 
scheduled the dances from  Falla’s 


Three Cornered Hat. 
The first concert in the Orchestra’s 


youth series, directed by Mr. Or- 
mandy, presented Albert Brusilow, 
youthful Philadelphia Musical Aca- 


demy violinist, as soloist in Glazou- 
nov’s A minor Concerto, his perfor- 
mance attesting to pronounced gifts 
in technique, tone production, and feel- 
ing. He earned loud applause. The 
orchestral slate supplied Haydn's 
Symphony in D, No. 31, Paul Cres- 
ton’s Chant of 1942, Stravinsky’s 
Four Norwegian Moods, and Johann 
Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna 
Woods. 
Wituram E. SmirH 


Paul Paray Is Guest 
Of Boston Symphony 


Boston.—For the past two weeks 
the town has had opportunity to ap- 
praise the gifts of Paul Paray, dis- 
tinguished conductor of the Colonne 
Orchestra in Paris, who has been the 
season’s first guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. 

Mr. Paray, the first French musican 
to be invited to conduct an American 
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Saul Caston 


liberation of 


the 
France, came here determined to be 
judged solely on the basis of an in- 


orchestra since 


terpreter of established music. Ac- 
cordingly his two programs were as- 
sembled from familiar pieces. Much 
as many of us would have liked, 
there was not a single novelty or 
example of modern French music. 

His first list contained the D Minor 
Symphony of Franck, the Prelude, 
Fileuse and Sicilienne from the Pel- 
léas and Mélisande music of Fauré, 
Ravel’s La Valse, Prelude to The 
Afternoon of a Faun by Debussy and 
The Sorcerer’s Apprentice by Dukas. 

Mr. Paray immediately established 
a favorable impression. A small man, 
he indulges in no spectacular gestures 
though he may dance a bit upon the 
stand. His conducting is absolutely 
clear, precise and accurate. There 
are no exaggerations except perhaps 
on the side of slow tempos and here, 
one suspects, is the weakness of his 
work as interpreter. He is not an 
emotional musician, and he does not 
readily show aspects of “personality” 
which make an audience stand up and 
cheer. But for unobtrusive, honest 
and competent musicianship, Mr. 
Paray is to be admired. 

His second program traversed the 


Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, the 
Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto with 
Mischa Elman as _ soloist, Ravel’s 


Pavane pour une Infante Defunte and 
the Bourree Fantasque of Chabrier 
in the orchestration of Felix Mottl. 
Like its predecessor, this program 
was not exciting but it was ably done, 
although the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
in spite of Mr. Elman’s liquid-gold 
tone, was on the dull side. 
Cyrus W. DurGIN 





Denver Ensemble Gives 
Interesting Programs 


DENVER.—Denver’s rejuvenated or- 
chestra under the guidance of Saul 
Caston, musical director and conduc- 
tor, continues to make local musical 
history. There is a noticeable im- 
provement in the playing of the or- 
chestra with each concert, and Mr. 
Caston has proved himself an astute 
program builder. . 

On Oct. 30 Eugene Gash, a Denver 
boy who has won national recognition, 
appeared as soloist with the orchestra 
playing the Liszt Concerto in E flat. 
He gave a brilliant performance of 
this exacting work and was tendered 
a fine ovation by a capacity audience. 
The major orchestra contribution was 
the Franck Symphony which~ was 
given an excellent performance. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, who is a great 
favorite here, played the Schumann 
Concerto on Nov. 6 and his own ar- 
rangement of Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini. Caston led the orchestra 
through an exquisite performance oi 
the Mozart Symphony in G minor. 
Local interest was enhanced by the 
playing of A Cowboy Tune (Varia- 
tions) by Cecil Effinger, composer 
from Colorado Springs, who played 
first oboe with the orchestra before 
his induction into the armed forces. 
This program closed with Strauss’ 
Tales from the Vienna Woods. 

On Nov. 20 Mr. Caston presented 
an all Brahms program. The or- 


chestral portion consisted of the Aca- 
demic Festival Overture and _ the 
Fourth Symphony. Leon Fleisher 
appeared as_ soloist playing the 
Brahms Concerto in D minor, He 
created a sensation and was recalled 
for many encores. The attendance 
at all of the symphony concerts has 
been most gratifying, each one being 
a sellout with many standees. 

The Civic Symphony which is being 
continued as a training orchestra made 
its bow on Nov. 18. The orchestra 
played Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Prelude to the First and Fourth Acts 
of Carmen, Suite from the Ballet, 
Cephale et Procris by Grétry and 
Finlandia by Sibelius. Again Caston 
demonstrated his fine ability in lead- 
ing the young players through this 
interesting program. Norma Lee 
Larkin, young Denver mezzosoprano, 
appeared as soloist with much success. 

Joun C. KENDEL 


Golschmann Proffers 
Novelties in St. Louis 


St. Lours.—The fourth pair of St. 
Louis Symphony concerts on Nov 
10 and 11 brought Beethoven's 
Egmont Overture and Nathan Mil- 
stein in a masterful performance of 
Brahms’ Concerto for violin made 
notable by his meticulous technique 
and the unerring accompaniment af- 
forded by Vladimir Golschmann and 
the orchestra. He added Variations 
on a Theme of Paganini as an extra, 
so great was the applause. 

The second half of the program 
opened with a first hearing anywhere 
of Serenade No. 3 for orchestra by 
Alexander Tansman, a work in four 
parts, of delightful melodic content 
and skillfully orchestrated. It was 
painstakingly conducted by Mr. Gol- 
schmann who followed with two of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes, Clouds and Fes- 
tivals, and closed with a thrilling per- 


formance of the familiar Bolero by 
Ravel. 

An all-Russian program followed on 
Nov. 16 and 17, when Mr. Gol- 


schmann continued his policy of in- 
troducing new works, the first being 
Four Norwegian Moods by Stravin- 
sky. These proved thoroughly enter- 
taining and were well received. The 
same composer’s Circus Polka, orig- 
inally written for an elephant ballet 
in the Ringling Circus, also previously 
unheard here, followed and its jocu- 
larity pleased the big audience. A 
distinguished performance of the 
familiar Tchaikowsky piano Concerto 
was given by Alexander Uninsky. 
This “war-horse” of piano soloists 
took on new life under the skilled 
hands of this performer and he re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation at its 
conclusion. The final work, Shos- 
takovich’s Fifth Symphony resplen- 
dently displayed the virtuosity and 
magnificence of tonal balance of the 
enlarged orchestra. In it, Mr. Gol- 
schmann was at his best and the con- 
ductor and orchestra were roundly ap- 
plauded. 
Herspert W. Cost 


Seattle Orchestra Plays 
Pleasing Concerts 


SEATTLE.—The second pair of con- 
certs of the Seattle Symphony was an 
altogether satisfactory performance. 
The whole ensemble has taken on 
more niceties of coloring, the brasses 
have a greater depth of sonority, and 
the strings a mellower quality than 
heretofore and the musicians played 
with unfaltering security. 

Gregor Piatigorsky was the soloist, 
playing Schumann’s Concerto for 
cello. His technical skill and eloquent 
interpretation aroused great applause. 
After many recalls he was persuaded 
to play a short encore, a March by 
Prokofieff. Conductor Bricken used 
commendable discretion in his accom- 
paniments, never overshadowing the 
solo instrument. 

The Orchestra began with Mendels- 
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two or three months brought 

recital as the one Miss Za- 
remba gave at the Town Hall the 
afternoon of Nov. 24 concertgoing 
would be a vastly more rewarding ex- 
perience than it is. 

The pianist was heard in an elabo- 
rate program beginning with Liszt’s 
transcription of Bach’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in A minor, which she per- 
formed with a sweep, a formal sense, 
a musical feeling and a beauty of 
tone altogether sovereign. Here was 
no question of warming up, for Miss 
Zaremba did few things more wholly 
satisfying all afternoon. Beethoven’s 
Pathetique and a Chopin group com- 
pleted the first half of the bill, the 
Chopin works including the B flat 
minor Scherzo, the Berceuse and the 
A flat Polonaise. Ravel’s “Jeux 
d’Eau” and Toccata, Liszt’s Concert 
Studies in F minor and D flat and 
his transcription of Paganini’s A 
minor Caprice furnished the second 
part of the schedule. 

It was in Ravel and Liszt that the 
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player duplicated her achievement in 
bach. Here her beauty of tone, her 
range of color, whicn had seemed 
rather limited in Chopins Berceuse, 


her uncommon power and her mastery 
of virtuoso technique subordinated, it 
should be said, to musical ends, re- 
sulted in some of the most resplendent 
performances of these pieces encount- 
ered in a long time. Lhe Beethoven 
sonata and several of the Chopin num- 
bers disclosed, it must be contessed, a 
want of emotional maturity and in- 
tensity of feeling. But these deticien- 
cies are matters which time and 
growth should cure. Pp 


Gerald Tracy, Pianist 


For his recital at Town Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 25 Gerald Tracy 
had designed one of the most sym- 
metrical piano programs yet offered or 
announced this season, Its three fea- 
tures, Bach’s Partita in D, No. 4, 
the Schumann Sonata in F Sharp 
minor and Debussy’s First Book of 
Preludes, significantly represented 
three sharply differentiated schools, 
and the recitalist revealed equal sym- 
pathy with all three. 

His playing was notable throughout 
for beauty of tone, sensitive shading 
and good taste. The various sections 
of the Bach Partita were set forth with 
technical fluency and clean articulation 
and the Schumann sonata was read 
with a firm over-all structural grasp 
of the corner movements and a poetic 
approach to the Aria. The scherzo 
would have profited by a_ greater 
rhythmic lilt, and while a wide range 
of dynamics was employed throughout 
the work and tonally it was all emi- 
nently grateful to the ear, somewhat 
more positive and robust fortes and 
fortissimos would have strengthened 
the dramatic effects. The pianist’s 
touch proved especially well adapted 
to the atmospheric music of Debussy 
and while the preludes were not all 
played with the same cogency of 
imagination each one emerged as a 
tone poem of individual charm and 
mood. 


Pearl Percival, Soprano 


Pearl Percival, a Negro soprano of 
decided talent, made a successful debut 
in the Times Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 25, with Martin Rich at the 
piano. Miss Percival’s voice is not a 
large one but it is well controlled and 
pleasant in quality. She also has a 
definite feeling for interpretation. She 
offered arias from Mozart’s The Mar- 


riage of Figaro, Handel’s Acis and 
Galatea, Puccini’s La Bohéme and 
Spohr’s Zemire et Azor. There was 


also a group by Schubert and one of 


songs by Tipton, Rubinstein and 
Watts, and the inevitable spirituals at 
the close. o ; 


New Friends of Music 


The illness of a singer who was to 
have taken part in the Brahms Liebes- 
lieder Waltzes compelled an eleventh 
hour change in the program of the 
New Friends of Music session on the 
afternon of Nov. 25. In place of 
the waltzes the Budapest Quartet of- 
fered in addition to the scheduled 
Brahms Sextet in G (done with the 
cooperation of Milton Katims, viola, 
and Daniel Saidenberg, cello), 
Haydn’s familiar Quartet in D and 
the second of Beethoven’s Rasumovsky 
trilogy. The Liebeslieder Waltzes 
were announced for a later date. 

The change did not appear to dis- 
turb the large audience. The Buda- 
pest artists played their substituted 
Haydn and Beethoven in their finest 


style. To be sure, the concert ap- 
peared exceptionally long and _ the 
Brahms Sextet may have suffered 


somewhat from the richness and the 
duration of the program unrelieved by 
even a brief intermission. 





ance of the “Doppelganger” was su- 
tused with terror and anguish; and 
his singing of “Der Jiingling an der 
Quelle” proved him equally sensitive 
in a lyrical vein. -FKaures “Poéme 
aun jour’, a subtle musical portrait 
of a tragically brief love, was flaw- 
lessly sung, as were the four Chants 
hebraiques by Milhaud. The tender- 
ness of the Berceuse and the gro- 
tesque, yet touching, piety of the 
Chant hassidique were amazingly 
vivid, 

Trois Complaintes, the work of 
Captain Maurice Jaubert, who was 
killed in action in 1940, are settings 
of poems by Georges Neveux which 
evoke death in their imagery. Though 
Mr. Singher, to whom the songs are 
dedicated, sang them beautifully, the 
music seemed disappointingly com- 
monplace. The monologue from Act 
II of Mussorgsky’s Boris completed 
the program, but the audience de- 
manded many encores, ending with a 
moving performance of Ravel’s “Chan- 
son Epique” from the Don Quixote 
songs. 


Martial Singher 


Sylvia Zaremba 


Martial Singher, Baritone 


Those musical atavists who delight 
in bemoaning the decline of the art 
of singing should have heard the su- 
perb recital which Martial Singer 
gave in Town Hall on Nov. 25. In 
technical mastery, emotional spon- 
taneity and perfection of style Mr. 
Singher’s artistry offered living proof 
that there is nothing about our age 
which precludes the development of 
great singers. He began with airs by 
Carissimi, Caccini, Gluck and Handel. 
The exquisite pianissimo of the close 
in Caccini’s “Amarilli” and the 
grandeur of the air of Agamemnon, 
“Diane impitoyable”, from Gluck’s 
Iphigénie en Aulide, were enough in 
themselves to make this a memorable 
evening. 

A group of Schubert Lieder re- 
vealed the singer’s versatility of mind 
and temperament. While Mr. Singher 
did not treat these songs exactly as a 
German artist would, he made them 
completely convincing. His perform- 
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Paula Lenchner, Soprano 


Paula Lenchner, soprano, and a 
winner of the Naumburg Foundation 
prize, was heard in a song recital at 
the Town Hall the afternoon of Nov. 
27. Miss Lenchner was warmly ap- 
plauded by an unusually large audi- 
ence. With Coenraad V. Bos at the 
piano she offered an attractive pro- 
gram that began with airs by Durante, 
Purcell and J. W. Franck and con- 
tinued with an ambitious Schubert 
series and songs by Nordoff and 
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sohn’s Fourth Symphony and ended 
with an admirable reading of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth Symphony. The audi- 
ence voiced its approbation with thun- 
derous and prolonged applause which 
Mr. Bricken modestly shared with the 
concertmaster, Jean De Rimanoczy, 
and his orchestra members. 
Nan D. Bronson 





New Conductor Receives 
Ovation in Buffalo 


BuFFraLo.—Making his first appear- 
ance before Buffalo’s music enthusi- 
asts, William Steinberg, new conductor 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic, received 
a great ovation at the close of the 
first regular symphony concert in 
Kleinhans Music Hall. A _ capacity 
audience greeted Mr. Steinberg with 
a rising welcome. He opened the pro- 
gram with a fine reading of the Passa- 
caglia and Fugue in C Minor by 
Bach-Respighi followed by  Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony which was 
brilliantly interpreted. Following the 
intermission the tone-poem Don Juan 
by Strauss, reached artistic heights 
under Mr. Steinberg’s direction. The 
Swan of Tuonela by Sibelius, and 
Ravel’s Bolero were the closing num- 
bers of the evening. The orchestra 
this season has been enlarged and a 
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Jerzy Bojanowski 


number of veterans have returned 
from military duty. 

The regular symphony series for the 
entire season are completely sold out. 
The high standard set by this first 
concert has created a new interest and 
should result in bringing the Buffalo 
Philharmonic to its proper place 
among the great orchestras of this 
country. 

The first popular evening concert 
by the Buffalo Philharmonic was held 
in Kleinhans Music Hall on Oct. 26. 
Rudolph Doblin, assistant musical di- 
rector, conducted, with Alexander 
Schneider, violinist, as soloist. Mr. 
Doblin opened his program with the 
overture In Autumn by Grieg, fol- 
lowed by Schubert’s First Symphony, 
which Mr. Doblin directed with spirit 
and fine interpretative understanding. 
Mr. Schneider, a former member of 
the Budapest String Quartet, played 
the Mozart Concerto in A. Mr. Schnei- 
der, a gifted violinist, displayed a 
beautiful tone, a fine interpretative 
ability and a brilliant technique. 

BENNO ROSEHEIMER 


Kodaly Suite Given 
Brilliant Reading 


Detroit.—A_ brilliant performance 
of the Kodaly Suite, Hary Janos, fea- 
tured the Nov. 22 concert of the De- 
troit Symphony, conducted by Karl 
Krueger. Its modern strains and 
gypsy airs, with the underlying hu- 
morous perspective, received an under- 
standing rendition. 

William Schuman’s Third Sym- 
phony began the program. Its strident 
first section and more appealing sec- 
ond part made a good impression on 
its listeners. Mozart's Jupiter Sym- 
phony began at a hectic pace which 
was emphasized by a slower finish. 
The sum total was good. The pro- 
gram finished with Strauss’ tone poem, 
Don Juan. 

The Nov. 15 concert featured pi- 
anist Witold Malcuzynski in an un- 
happy choice of a vehicle, the thump- 
ing and unattractive Liszt Second Pi- 
ano Concerto, performed aggressively. 
The orchestra was distinctly not at its 
best in Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
The Handel Concerto Grosso No. 5 
in D for two violins, cello and harpsi- 
chord backed by string orchestra did 
not sound broad or full enough in the 
large Masonic Temple, despite em- 
ployment of a public address system. 


However, most delightfully served 
was Roussel’s_ Ballet Suite, the 
Spider’s Banquet, whose humorous 


shimmering qualities were exploited to 
the utmost. 

Rachmaninoft’s Symphony topped 
the Nov. 8 program. Its flowing 
style was effectively played. Stravin- 
sky’s Firebird Suite gave the winds 
unusual occasion to display their tal- 
ents, in the outstanding performance 
of the evening. A subdued Brazilian 
work, Festivals by Mignone, aroused 
little comment. The program was 
completed with the introduction to 
Mussorgskv’s opera, Khovantchina. 

In a Detroit musical event for 


young people, the Detroit Symphony 
began its 1945-46 concerts for school 
chidren of the Metropolitan area Oct. 
24. Lhe concert is recorded each 
Wednesday and broadcast the follow- 
ing Saturday. 

SEYMOUR KAPETANSKY 


Lopatnikoff Work Given 
Hearing in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA — Nikolai _Lopatni- 
koff’s violin concerto, listed here for 
the first time, attracted special atten- 
tion on the program at the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s concerts of Nov. 2 
and 3, conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Making one of her now rare public 
appearances, Lea Luboshutz of the 
Curtis Institute’ of Music faculty, 
scored as protagonist of the demand- 
ing solo part and responded to num- 
erous recalls. She handled the tech- 
nical and tonal intricacies of her as- 
signment with aplomb although her 
efforts and the fine collaboration of 
Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra could 
not conceal, as far as this reviewer 
is concerned, the generally unsatisfac- 
tory and often dull character of the 
matter at hand, admitting skill of 
craftsmanship. 

Much more interesting as a con- 
temporary work and of greater poten- 
cy in musical appeal was Samuel Bar- 
ber’s Second Essay. The composer’s 
ideas and their development in struc- 
ture and orchestral texture capture 
the attention and argue effectively for 
an imaginative endowment as well as 
a fluent and adroit technique. It is 
a piece that can stand repetition. 

Sibelius’ Second Symphony  cli- 
maxed the program—a vehicle for a 
brilliant revelation of the orchestra’s 
instrumental and tonal possibilities. 

WitiiaMm E, SMITH 


Philadelphians Make 
Chicago Visit 


Cuicaco. — A capacity audience 
filled Orchestra Hall on Nov. 5 to 
hear the Philadelphia Orchestra with 
Eugene Ormany conducting. This was 
the second event in the current sea- 
son’s History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series sponsored by Allied 
Arts Corporation. The occasion gave 
Mr. Ormandy his first Chicago oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate to best advant- 
age his much discussed treatment of 
musical tone. His other appearance 
in this city were at the Civic Opera 
House where the acoustics are not 
ideal for the projection of orchestral 
sonorities. 

In the Brahms Symphony No. 1, the 
conductor’s feeling for rich, exuberant 
tone colorings served to heighten the 
epic like quality and grandeur of the 
music. The Mozart G Minor Sym- 


phony, however, seemed quite out of : 


character wrapped in such splendorous 
tonal garb. It was interesting and ap- 
pealing, though, because it was exe- 
cuted with wonderful grace and 
fluency. Throughout the entire con- 
cert, and particularly in the Bach 
Toccato, attention was drawn to the 
remarkable precision with which the 
orchestra plays. Mr. Ormandy holds 
his performers with a taut, sensitive 
hand, and attacks are made with hair- 
splitting accuracy. 


RutH' BArry 


Singher Appears 
With Chicago Symphony 


Cuicaco.— Martial Singher, bari- 
tone, was soloist with the Chicago 
Symphony under Désiré Defauw at its 
Thursday-Friday subscription concerts 
on Oct. 25 and 26 in Orchestra Hall. 

He sang Bach’s “Ich will den Kreuz- 
stab gerne tragen”, and later, Ravel’s 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinée. It was the 
interpretation of Ravel that so endeared 
him to the audience. The works had 
to be repeated. Divided into three 
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(Continued from page 20) 
Babin. A Brahms group brought the 
recital to an end. Miss Lenchner, who 
disclosed a voice of more than ordi- 
nary excellence, greatly pleased her 
hearers in whatever she did. As she 
matures much may be expected of 


her. W. 





Hazel Scott, Pianist 

After ten o’clock, the recital which 
Hazel Scott gave in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 26 was “out of this world”, as 
the new language puts it. For it was 
at that point that she embarked upon 
the modern half of her program with 
the able assistance of Wilmore “Slick” 
Jones, drums, Eugene Cedric, tenor 
saxophone and clarinet, and Edgar 
Brown, double-bass. First came a 
medley of Kern and Gershwin tunes 
and then Miss Scott’s stepping-up of 
Bach’s Invention in A minor, Liszt's 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody and 
Chopin’s Minute Waltz. 

True, as the program note stated, 
these are not pure swing, but they are 
witty, ingenious and infinitely superior 
to the sentimental distortions with 
which the juke boxes have plagued us 
for the last few years. A Tale of 
Four Cities, consisting of boogie- 
woogie in New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Chicago and New York guise, com- 
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pleted the printed program. In these, 
the pianist’s superb rhythmic accuracy, 
her touches of humor and scintillant 
technique were at their peak. 

The first part of the evening was 
devoted to Miss Scott’s Passion 
Suite, which describes the last days 
of Christ and is woven around Negro 
spirituals ; and to various compositions 
by Bach, Scarlatti, Chopin, Rach- 
maninoff, Ravel and Falla. New York 
is full of pianists who can equal or 
surpass Miss Scott in this repertoire, 
but when she lets her hair down, 
musically speaking, she has few rivals 
anywhere. The audience was enthusi- 
astic—after 10 p.m. 


The Bach Circle 

An evening of entrancing if uneven 
delights was provided by the Bach 
Circle in the Town Hall on Nov. 26. 
Taking part were Yella Pessl, harpsi- 


chord; Vladimir Brenner, English 
horn; Lois Wann, oboe; James 
Dickey, bassoon; John Wummer, 


flute; the William Kroll Quartet con- 
sisting of Mr. Kroll and Louis Grae- 
ler, violins; Jascha Veissi, viola, and 
Milton Lake, cello. Anne Brown, so- 
prano, sang a group of three songs. 
The program began with three pre- 
ludes and fugues arranged by Mozart 
from The Well-Tempered Clavier, for 
violin, viola and cello. Following. this, 
Miss Brown sang with oboe obbligato 
and continuo “Gerechter Gott” 
“Seufzer, Tranen’” and the aria of 
Momus from Phoebus and Pan. The 
program closed with the lovely Musi- 
cal Offering in which all the perform- 
ers took part excepting Miss Brown. 
The trios were not of consistent in- 


terest. Arrangements of Bach even 
by Mozart, are apt to be somewhat 
amorphous, The introductions written 


by Mozart proved of greater interest 
than the fugal arrangements. Miss 
3rown sang well and in a musicianly 
manner but it is open to question 
whether Bach is her particular com- 
poser. She coped well with the diffi- 
cult “Patron das Macht der Wind”. 

The apex of the evening, was, of 
course The Musical Offering which 
was played “by popular demand”, 
which demand will undoubtedly be re- 
peated often. While there are some 
heavy-footed places in the work, much 
of it is of the rarest beauty, especially 
the six-part ricercare at the close and 
the allegro of the third section. This 
last was especially appreciated by the 
audience. Miss Pessl who directs the 
organization, deserves the highest 
commendation not only for its work as 
a whole, but for her individual part 
in it. 


Coté Vandermark, Soprano 


Coté Vandermark, soprano, who has 
sung Oratorio in her native Holland 
and made her American debut some 
years ago in Hollywood, gave a recital 
at the Town Hall Nov. 27. Miss Van- 
dermark is not exactly a stranger in 
New York for she was heard in a 
concert here five years ago. This 
time she sang songs by Schubert, 
Brahms, Duparc, Vormoolen and 
Quilter, bravely opening her bill with 
Schubert’s trying Nacht und Traume 
—a rather formidable test at the very 
outset. Unusual numbers among her 
Schubert offerings were Verklarung 
and Der Schmetterling, the latter 
made memorable here in recent years 
by Elisabeth Schumann. Brahms’ In 
dem Schatten meiner Locken and Die 
Spréde were other departures from 
the beaten track. 

The artist commanded respect for 
her seriousness and the dignity of her 
approach to whatever she did. A 
moderate audience receiver her cor- 
dially. Frederick Kitzinger was her 
ceca bp 


E. Robert Schmitz, Pianist 

Virgil Thomson’s Ten Etudes for 
Piano were the novelty attraction at 
the brilliant recital which E. Robert 
Schmitz gave in Carnegie Hall on 





E. Robert Schmitz 


Miklos Schwalb 


Nov. 27. Piano etudes which are also 
viable as concert music are exceeding- 
ly rare. Occasionally one hears some 
of the Debussy, the Szymanowski or 
the Bartok studies, but it was good to 
find a contemporary composer work- 
ing in the technical vein. Mr, Thom- 
son’s witty little pieces indicate their 
purpose in the titles: the repeating 
tremolo, the tenor lead, fingered fifths, 
the fingered glissando, the double 
glissando, for the weaker fingers, the 
oscillating arm, five finger exercise, 
parallel chords and the ragtime bass. 
In style, the music is delightfully 
old-fashioned, with a modern twist. 
The tango (for parallel chords) would 
have stirred our grandfathers; the 
ragtime study is a vivid evocation of 
a beer parlor, period 1905; and the 
Madrigal (with tenor lead) sounded 
like an examination piece written for 
J. K. Paine. But for all their folksi- 
ness and deliberate imitation of the 
stale chic of the Paris of the twenties, 
Mr. Thomson’s etudes are clever, 
technically useful and good clean 
audience fun. Mr. Schmitz played 
them flawlessly, sailing through the 
fearsome double glissandos of the 
Waltz with the greatest of ease. 
Debussy’s first book of Preludes 
was performed with memorable bril- 
liance and imagination. Mr. Schmitz’s 
uncanny velocity, his use of weight 
to produce different sorts of tone and 
his perfect coordination all came into 
play, but one was not conscious of 
technical considerations in these pene- 
trating interpretations. The recital 
opened with Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in G minor from the Well- 
Tempered Clavier and Organ Prelude 
and Fugue in G minor arranged by 
Liszt, and Chopin’s B Minor Sonata. 
Mr. Schmitz was recalled many times, 
and Mr. Thomson bowed from a box. 
S. 


Alton Jones, Pianist 


Alton Jones, pianist, began his an- 
nual Town Hall recital on Nov. 28 
with Respighi’s transcription of an 
organ Passacaglia in B flat by Fresco- 
baldi, followed it with Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3, and then, 
after the intermission, turned to 
Bloch’s Visions et Prophéties, No. 5, 
John Ireland’s The Island Spell, the 
Caprice Italien from Poulenc’s Na- 
poli Suite, Chopin’s Waltz in A flat, 
Op. 42, and Etude in C sharp minor, 
Op. 25, No. 7, and the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude in B flat, Op. 23, No. 2. 


As on previous occasions, Mr. 
Jones’s approach to his task was that 
of a sincere seeker after the essence 
of the music in hand equipped with a 
technique fully adequate to communi- 
cate his interpretation of it. He played 
the elaborately transcribed Frescobaldi 
passacaglia with breadth of style and 
appropriate organ-like tone and con- 
trasting effects and gave a fluent and 
clean-cut performance of the faster 
movements of the early Beethoven 
sonata. The Adagio, with pauses dis- 
turbing to the rhythm, was not 
wholly convincing, nor were the poetic 
implications of the Ireland piece or 
the emotional element of the Chopin 
etude fully exploited, while the waltz 
ferfeited clarity and rhythmic lilt to 
speed. But the Poulenc caprice and 
the Rachmaninoff prelude were dis- 








Paula Lenchner 


Alton Jones 


patched with much dash and brilliance. 

On the whole, the pianist has played 

more persuasively on other occasions. 
es 


Miklos Schwalb, Pianist 


Something of the tempest -which 
raged outside the hall seemed to have 
gotten into the playing of Miklos 
Schwalb at his piano recital in Carne- 
gie Hall on Nov. 28. At any rate, 
Mr. Schwalb rode the whirlwind dur- 
ing most of his program, with techni- 
cally brilliant, though musically vari- 
able, results. The program was made 
up of Liszt’s Fantasia and Fugue on 
B-A-C-H: Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp, Op. 78; Franck’s Prelude, Aria 
and Finale; two Intermezzos and a 
Capriccio by Brahms; Chopin’s Bar- 
carolle, Impromptu in G flat and 
Scherzo in C sharp minor; and two 
Rumanian Dances by Bartok. 

Mr. Schwalb has a remarkable bat- 
tery of technical effects at his dis- 
posal. The velocity, tonal range and’ 
liveliness of his playing can be truly 
exciting; but he allowed himself all 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Jess Walters to Play 
Valentine in Faust 


Jess Walters 


Jess Walters, baritone, who has 
sung Rigoletto 22 times with the 
Wagner Opera Company, will appear 
as Valentine in Faust Jan. 4 in Miami 
and in the same role in New Orleans 
on March 2. Later in the season he 
will appear in recital in Danville, Va. 
on Dec. 11 and in Monroe, Ala. on 
March 4. 


Racine Hears 
Opera Troupes 


RACINE, Wis. — The American 
Opera Company of Chicago recentlv 
presented “Traviata” in Racine with 
a local singer, Sylvia Salerno Jensen, 
making her operatic debut in the role 
of Violetta. First presentation in this 
season’s Civic Music Association 
series was the Northwest Sinfonietta 
from Minneapolis. 

Under sponsorship of the Diana 
Gaylen Workshop of Milwaukee, the 
American Light Opera Company. of 
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New York performed “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” at Memorial Hall, Oct. 24. 
Stephen Foster melodies added a new 
touch to this production. On Oct. 31 
the Knickerbocker Quartet of Chica- 
go gave a concert for the Woman’s 
Club of Racine. In the quartet are 
Roberta Holmer, contralto; Gloria 
Yates, lyric soprano and pianist ; Max- 
well Wilson, tenor; Donald Gramm, 
bass baritone. D. M. L. 


Many Recitals Fill 
Chicago’s Season 


Kreisler’s Playing Charms 
Audience—Rubinstein Ap- 
pears 

Cuicaco—At his recital in Orches- 
tra Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 25, 
Fritz Kreisler, violinist, demonstrated 
his old power of casting listeners un- 
der a spell. He played with greater 
sureness of technique and greater 
beauty of interpretation than on any 
other recent occasion here, and his 
pure floating tone seemed lovelier than 
ever. The program opened with Si- 
belius’ Concerto in D minor—a some- 
what unfortunate choice, because the 
piano arrangement of the orchestral 
part robbed the music of the smooth- 
ness and richness it has in its original 
form. But in the compositions which 
followed—Bach’s Sonata No. 1 in G 
minor, a Beethoven Cavatina, a Mo- 
zart Rondo, and pieces by Dvorak and 
Kreisler himself — the violinist en- 
deared himself and his almost-flaw- 
less art to the audience with every 
phrase he played. 

Robert Fizdale and Arthur Gold 
gave a duo piano recital to a large 
Kimball Hall audience on Nov. 25. 
Their program was highly refreshing 
in character, and it was played with 
taste and adroitness. Included were a 
Mozart Fugue in C minor, Couperin’s 
Concert Royal and pieces by modern 
composers, two of which had never 
been performed in public before. These 
were a Sonatina by Paul Bowles, and 
a Sonata by Alexei Haieff. 

Rubinstein Heard 

An audience so large that part of 
it had to be accommodated with seats 
on the stage heard Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, in recital at Orchestra Hall on 
the afternoon of Nov. 18. The occa- 
sion was the third of the History and 
Enjoyment of Masic Series sponsored 
by Allied Arts Corporation. In a 
program that held Beethoven’s Sona- 
ta, Op. 31, No. 3, Liszt’s B minor 
Sonata, pieces by Chopin, Falla, 
Gershwin, and his own arrangement 
of Dance of the Seven Veils from 
Strauss’ Salome, Mr. Rubinstein pro- 
vided two hours of such keen musical 
delight that the time raced by un- 
noticed. Even Liszt’s long sonata, 
which can so easily seem dull and 
superficial, became thoroughly ab- 
sorbing, for the pianist’s zestful in- 
terpretation gave it new meaning and 
importance. As encores, Rubinstein 
graciously added Granados’ Maiden 
and the Nightingale, The Russian 
Dance from Stravinskys’ Pétrouchka 
and Chopin’s A Flat Waltz. 

On the same afternoon, Giovanni 
Polifronio gave his annual violin re- 
cital in Kimball Hall, playing Saint- 
Saens’ Rondo Capriccioso, Paganini’s 
First and Mozart's Fifth Concertos, 
and shorter pieces by Tchaikovsky, 
Schubert and Sarasate. Also includ- 
ed were two compositions by the re- 
citalist, Minuet and Scherzetto. Ruth 
Arend was his accompanist. 

In Curtiss Hall on the same after- 
noon, the Walls Sisters, a vocal quin- 
tet, offered a program of music by 
Schubert, Mendelssohn and Bohm and 
a group of Negro spirituals. O. An- 
derson Fuller played the accompani- 
ments. 

On Nov. 18, a large and enthusiastic 
audience filled Kimball Hall for a va- 
riety concert presented by the Fair- 





man Octet. The singers, Nancy Carr 
and Beverly Watts, sopranos; Vera 
Jeske and Julia Sturges, contraltos; 
Lawrence Veit and William Bal- 
hatchet, tenors; Richard Shreiber, 
baritone, and Percy Fairman, bass, of- 
fered choral selections by Handel, 
Bach and Martin and a streamlined 
version of Mendelssohn’s Elijah. Mr. 
Fairman was narrator in the oratorio, 
and Miss Sturges, Miss Carr, Mr. 
Veit and Mr. Schreiber offered solo 
groups. Clara Friend, the octet’s ac- 
companist, also appeared as soloist in 
an Intermezzo and Rhapsody by 
Brahms. 

Ellabelle Davis, Negro soprano, 
gave a recital at the Arts Club on 
the same evening. 

Two talented Negro pianists 
claimed the attention of Chicago’s 
music-minded audiences on Nov. 19. 
One was Art Tatum, popular musi- 
cian, who appeared in Orchestra Hall, 
and the other, Allen Brown, who gave 
a recital in Kimball Hall. Mr. Ta- 
tum pleased his listeners with his own 
provocative improvisations of such 
hackneyed compositions as Massenet’s 
Elegy, Dvorak’s Humoresque and 
Paderewski’s Minuet. He played with 
a light, refined touch and executed 
technical passages with remarkable 
clarity. Allen Brown’s recital was in 
the conventional vein, and included 
polished performances of Schumann's 
Sonata in G minor, pieces by Bach 
and Chopin, and a work by the Chi- 
cago composer, Irwin Fischer, entitled 
Frost Pictures. 

Barbour Appears 

On the following evening Kimball 
Hall was the scene of a_ successful 
piano recital by Lyell Barbour, form- 
er Chicagoan and now a resident of 
California. The program included 
Bach’s B Flat Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, Mozart’s D Major Sonata, a 
Chopin group, and shorter pieces by 
Poulenc, Fauré, Debussy and Liszt. 
Mr. Barbour played with a round, 
beautiful tone that had many varied 
and expressive shadings. His sound, 
clean technique rose to brilliance 
when the music called for it. 

Leon Fleisher, 17 year old pianist, 
who was first introduced to local audi- 
ences last summer as soloist with the 
Chicago Symphony at Ravinia, made 
an outstanding artistic success of his 
Chicago debut recital at Orchestra 
Hall on Nov. 23. Opening his pro- 
gram with Bach’s Toccata in D, he 
revealed at once that he possesses a 
crisp, clean-fingered technique, a love- 
ly pure tone, and a most refined sense 
of musical taste. In the music which 
followed—Beethoven’s Polonaise in C, 
Mozart’s Sonata in F, and a Chopin 
group, Mr. Fleisher established be- 
yond all doubt that his is a wonder- 
fully rich and well-rounded talent, 
which holds bright promise for a bril- 
liant future. The second half of the 
program consisted of two pieces by 
Roger Sessions and Liszt’s Sonata in 
B minor. RutH BARRY 





1945 Season Closes 
For Chicago Opera 


Curcaco.—In the final week of the 
Chicago Opera Company’s 1945 sea- 
son, repeat performances of Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, Carmen, The 
Marriage of Figaro and Aida were 
given. There was but one change in 
the cast; Lily Djanel, instead of 
Gladys Swarthout, sang the title role 
in Carmen on Noy. 16. Miss Djanel’s 
Carmen had very little of the subtle 
insinuating qualities that usually go 
with the part. Instead, it was marked 
by an air of directness and compe- 
tence, both vocally and histrionically. 





UrsBana.—Leonard Warren, bari- 
tone, presented a highly pleasing pro- 
gram for the opening number of the 
Star Course of the University of IIli- 
nois on Oct. 23. He sang to a 
capacity audience which received his 
program enthusiastically. 
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Rochester Radio City 
Construction Begun 


RocHESTER—Construction work on 
Rochester’s Radio City, a modern ra- 
dio-FM-television broadcasting center, 
has begun. The project is the work 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Company, 
owners and operators of station 
WHAM. The new center will be 
ready for broadcasting late in 1946. 

The construction project, carrying a 
total cost of $875,000, is the second 
major building job of the famous 51 
year old communications firm to get 
under way since V-J Day. Work on 
a new radio cabinet and assembly plant 
costing $30,000, adjacent to the pres- 
ent huge plant, was begun Aug. 20 
and is nearing the half-way mark in 
its completion. The “City” will be 
air-conditioned and will comprise six 
large studios, five control rooms, an 
auditorium seating 400, and roomy 
headquarters for the sales, engineering, 
office and announcing staffs. 


Dial Points 

“ e@ ee 

One of the veterans of the air 
waves, NBC’s Voice of Firestone, 
marked the beginning of its 18th 
year with its broadcast of Dec. 3. 
Since it made its debut in 1928 with 
a 17-piece orchestra, the program 
has featured leading personalities of 
the music world. Howard Barlow 
conducts the orchestra which now 
numbers 70 pieces Bernard 
Gabriel, founder of the flourishing 
Society of Timid Souls, was guest 
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RCA Victor Show Resumed with New Format 


on Morton Downey’s show over the 
Mutual network on Dec. 5. Mr. 
Gabriel crusades to cure stage fright 
by having performers act or play 
before “fixed” audiences more out- 
rageously rude and inattentive than 
ever visualized in the artists’ worst 
nightmares. Josephine Antoine, 
star of NBC’s Contented Hour, has 
been honored by the Allied Florist 
Association of Illinois. The Asso- 
ciation has named a beautiful new 
carnation the “Josephine Antoine 
carnation” ...A vote of thanks to 
ABC and the Boston Symphony for 
bringing to radio listeners through- 
out the country the premiere of 
Prokofiefft’s new Fifth Symphony on 
Nov. 17. The Boston orchestra, in- 
cidentally, will pay tribute-to the 
175th anniversary of Beethoven's 
birth on Dec. 15. Alexander Borov- 
sky will be the soloist on this occa- 
sion in the Emperor Concerto. 

Among the special musical pro- 
grams for the Christmas season on 
the Mutual Broadcasting System 
will be a concert on Dec. 18 by the 
Mount Holyoke Glee Club; a Christ- 
mas in Opera program on the 23rd 
during Operatic Revue, Sylvan 
Levin conducting; and _ excerpts 
from the Messiah on Dec. 24. Solo- 
ists for the last named program will 
be Frances Greer and James Pease. 
At 11:30 on Christmas eve Jean 
Merrill and Hugh Thompson will be 
presented in special music for the 
season, with the orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Levin. 


Toscanini Conducts 
Opera Excerpts 


Soloist and Chorus Ap- 


pear — Contemporary 
Works Given 


Arturo Toscanini arranged a unique 
program for the NBC Symphony con- 
cert on the afternoon of Dec. 2, and 
offered it impeccably. The afternoon 
began with the Introduction and 
Druid’s chorus from Act 1 of Norma, 
with Nicola Moscona of the Metro- 
politan singing the measures of Oro- 
veso. The men’s chorus, numbering 
about 30, had ample volume and san 
with precision. Mr. Moscona did full 
justice to his part, and Mr. Toscanini 
made the pallid music sound vivid. 
Following this came the Verdi Te 
Deum by the mixed chorus and or- 
chestra. The work, which dates from 
the third year preceding the compos- 
er’s death, is difficult to grasp and is a 
mixture of splendid passages and some 
which sound merely thick. Naturally, 
it was perfectly sung. 

_After a speech by C. F. Kettering, 
vice-president of General Motors, Mr. 
Moscona and the chorus, together with 
a well-picked group of twelve boy 
trebles, sang the introduction of Boi- 
to’s Mefistofele. Much of the orches- 
tral part, in spite of Mr. Toscanini’s 
superb conducting, sounded thin. As 
Verdi said of the composer: “He as- 
pires to be original but he succeeds 
only in being strange.” The climax, 
however, of the “Ave Signor,” which 
ends the section, was thrilling. Mr. 
Moscona made a convincing and high- 
ly dramatic Mefistofele. 

The preliminary training of the 
mixed chorus was done by Peter Wil- 
housky, and that of the trebles by 
Edoardo Petri. H. 


Modern Works Heard 


Four works by contemporary com- 
posers were presented by the conduc- 
tor on his Nov. 25 broadcast, and al- 
most needless to say, each was given 
the touch of perfection to which the 
Maestro’s listeners have become ac- 
customed. 

The most substantial and interesting 
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On the first peace time program of 
Christmas Carols from Different 
Lands over CBS Maria Kurenko will 
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Schumann, Martial Singher and Ro- 
land Hayes. 

At present Mme. Kurenko is on 
tour in the Canadian provinces, after 
which she will return to this country 
to fulfill an engagement with the 
Woman’s Symphony of Chicago under 
Hans Lange. 


PTT 


composition performed was Elie Sieg- 


-meister’s lively Western Suite, a piece 


abounding with cowboy melodies dex- 
terously woven into a convincing and 
artistic whole. Mr. Siegmeister’s en- 
thusiam for American folk music is 
inherent in the work and was readily 
transferred to the studio audience. 

Of lesser importance was Castel- 
nouvo-Tedesco’s Overture to a Fairy 
Tale, a bit of pleasant frothiness. 
Somewhat similar in spirit to the Sieg- 
meister piece was Paul Creston’s 
Frontiers, though a more introspective 
composition and heavier in nature. 
Highly stylized and deftly constructed 
was Rieti’s Sinfonia Tripartita, a neo- 
classic work full of brightness with- 
out a great amount of content. 


English Composers Represented 

Mr. Toscanini conducted the music 
played on Nov. 18 with great fervor 
and devotion, but the program he had 
chosen was not one to make the con- 
cert particularly memorable. 

Numbers listed were Ralph Vaug- 
han Williams’ interminable Fantasia 
on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, the 
trifling Overture to Wolf-Ferrari’s Le 
Donne Curiose and Elgar’s Enigma 
Variations. 

The luminous beauty of the tone 
of the strings and Mr. Toscanini’s 
careful and sensitive interpretation of 
the Williams work did little to relieve 
its tedium; nor was the work raised 
to the usual plane to which the conduc- 
tor is capable of lifting second rate 
compositions by virtue of his own 
strength. The Wolf-Ferrari was 
slickly done and the variations, as 





usual, had their moments of both 
charm and grandeur. M. 
Toronto—The musical score for 


The White Empire;-a 13 week histori- 
cal series currently being presented by 
BBC, has been written by John Wein- 
zweig, who introduced a number of 
authentic folk melodies of the Copper 
Eskimos into his work. The series, 
under the direction of J. Frank Willis, 
is heard Wednesdays at 10:30 p.m. 





ERIOUS music came off with 

second place honors when the 
RCA Victor Show returned to the 
air on Dec. 2 in the form of a battle 
between “classical” music and the sup- 
porters of jive. (NBC, 4:30 p. m., 
EST). Deems Taylor appeared as 
champion of so called serious music 
and Leonard Feather was the protag- 
onist for the popular idiom. 

The program was pleasant, mildly 
witty and expertly assembled. <A 
tongue-in-cheek attitude prevailed. 
Wisely no attempt was made to draw 
serious comparisons as the program 
appears to be a strictly entertainment 
feature. Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. 
Feather are aware that good music is 
good music, no matter what it is 
called, which consideration they ig- 
nored for the sake of the by-play and 
chatter that enlivened the continuity. 

In its blithe, amusing way, the half 
hour could do damage to music in 
America. It insists upon playing up 
a false cleavage between the popular 
and “classical” that does not and 
should not exist—a harmful notion 
that critics and a few musicians have 
worked hard to dispel. 

A thin, condensed, arrangement of 
Ravel’s Bolero was paired with an 
exceedingly vital playing of Count 
Basie’s “One O'Clock Jump” in the 
first round of the “battle.” Other 
numbers which illustrated the remarks 
of Mr. Taylor and Mr. Feather were 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” sung 
by Jane Lawrence; a men’s quartet 
singing “Is You Is or Is You Ain't”; 
Hora Stacatto, played by Leonide Bo- 
lotine and Zigeuner in Rhythm, per- 
formed by Eddie South. Raymond 
Paige conducted the orchestra and did 
far greater justice to the popular idi- 
om than to the serious one. 

Kenneth Delmar was in excellent 
form as master of ceremonies. 


Treasure Hour Returns 

Greeted by a large and appreciative 
studio audience, the Treasure Hour of 
Song, presenting Metropolitan stars 
Licia Albanese and Francesco Valen- 
tino, returned to the Mutual network 
on Noy. 22 for its fifth season. Al- 
fredo Antonini, who has conducted the 
program from the beginning, again 
led the orchestra, and the guest solo- 
ist on the cpening broadcast was Jan 
Peerce, also of the Metropolitan. An- 
other guest was Miguel Sandoval, who 
played the piano part in his own Span- 
ish Dance. Each of the featured sing- 
ers presented a solo number and all 
three returned to the stage for the 
closing Finale of Act IV from Verdi's 
La Traviata. With great capability, 
Mr. Antonini led both the orchestral 
numbers and the accompaniments for 
the singers. 


Half Hour with Merrill 

The second performance of the new 
Robert Merrill Show (NBC, 12:30 
PM, EST) was given on Dec. 2. 
Frank Black, who regularly leads the 
NBC Orchestra, was out of town, and 
H. Leopold Spitalny substituted for 
him for this one show. 

The program, which is on the light- 
er side, included Holiday for Strings, 
Fibich’s Poem and Gould’s Pavanne 
played by the orchestra; Mr. Merrill 
sang “The Song of the Vagabonds”, 
“The Lost Chord”, “If I Loved You”, 
“Down by the River” and “Vision 
Fugitive” from Herodiade. 





Juilliard Alumni 
Elect Officers 

At a recent meeting of the alumni 
of the Juilliard Graduate School, 
Dean Dixon, conductor, was elected 
president to succeed Ulric Cole. 
Others elected were Eugenie Limberg 
Dingel, vice-president; Fredell Lack, 
secretary, and Louise Behrend, treas- 
urer. : 
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Philharmonic-Symphony 
Gives All-Wagner Concert 


Philharmonic - Symphony, Arthur 
Rodzinski, conductor. Soloists, Helen 
Traubel, Doris Doree, sopranos; Her- 
bert Janssen, baritone. Also, Maxine 
Stellman, Jeanne Palmer, Thelma Vo- 
tipka, sopranos; Doris Doe, Thelma 
Altman and Margaret MHarshaw, 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos. Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. 22, evening: 

[All-Wagner Program] 

Entrance of the Gods into Valhalla from 

Das Rheingold 

Act HI of Die Walkire 

Waldweben from Siegfried 

Funeral Music from G0étterdammerung 

Immolation Scene from G0otterdamme- 

rung 

In spite of the magnificent setup, 
this was a disappointing concert. The 
Entrance of the Gods was played too 
fast and it was muddy thematically. 
For the Walktre act, which was by 
no means given in its entirety, Mr. 
Rodzinski had Mmes. Traubel and 
Doree and Mr. Janssen in the front 
part of the stage and the remaining 
Valkyries against the back wall, a 
not entirely happy arrangement. This 
item was good in spots. It was 
played much too fast and as in the 
previous one, the balance of the choirs 
was not well maintained, so that in the 
Walktrenritt, the strings almost to- 
tally obscured the brass and the gen- 
eral impression was everyone for him- 
self. 

Miss Traubel, as might be ex- 
pected, sang magnificently and Miss 
Doree did well by Sieglinde’s few 
measures. Her announcement of the 
great Redemption through Love theme 
was well and touchingly sung. The 
Waldweben was heavy footed. In the 
Funeral Music, the lack of proportion 
was frequently disturbing. One hoped 
to hear the entire Immolation but 
Miss ‘Traubel began with “Starke 
Scheite.” It was superbly sung. An 
immense audience applauded freneti- 
cally. i 


Parmet, Finnish Conductor, 
Leads Sibelius Program 


It is a pity that the so-called “festi- 
val concert” given in honor of Jean Si- 
belius at Carnegie Hall, Nov. 21, 
under the direction of the newly ar- 
rived Finnish conductor, Simon Par- 
met, should not have been a more 
memorable artistic function than it 
turned out to be. Sibelius, whose 
80th birthday came on Dec. 8, as- 
suredly deserves better of New York 
which, after years of adulation, is now 
treating his greatest works very 
skimpily. Ninety members of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony played under 
Mr. Parmet, Karin Branzell, con- 
tralto, delivered three songs, the 
Minister of Finland, K. T. Jutila, lent 
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his patronage, speeches were made, a 
telegram from the composer was read 
and a collection taken up for needy 
Finnish children, A large audience 
applauded effusively. Nevertheless the 
event, by and large, was anything but 
inspiring. 

The program, in the first place, was 
poorly devised. Its high point came 
at the start with the Sixth Symphony 
of the Finnish master, one of his 
finest creations yet, to the best recol- 
lection of this reviewer, given here 
just twice in 20 years and each time 
by Serge Koussevitzky. The Boston 
conductor, incidentally, was one of 
those who listened to the present pro- 
gram most intently. After the subtle 
D minor Symphony Mr. Parmet ap- 
parently, could think of nothing more 
appropriate than the noisy potboiler, 
Finlandia. Then Mme. Branzell sang 
The Diamond in the March Snow, 
the North and Was It a Dream? 
which, like so many of Sibelius’ 
smaller compositions, stand much be- 
low his finest flights. Lastly, Mr. 
Parmet offered the First Symphony, 
vastly more conventional business than 
the Sixth. 

The latter ranks with the most trea- 
surable achievements of its creator, a 
masterpiece of concentration and or- 
ganic unity, with the first three move- 
ments ‘virtual continuations of one 
another. The fourth, on the other 
hand, sounds like outright Finnish folk 
melody. The symphony has a pro- 
nounced modal character and, unlike 
the gaunt and rugged Fourth, is pas- 
toral in feeling and prevailingly trans- 
parent of texture, though typically Si- 
belius in every bar. Mr. Parmet ex- 


hibited little of the delicacy and 
lightness of touch essential to this 
music. He is, first and last, a rather 


heavy-handed routinier and the Sixth 
Symphony is patently less his affair 
than the First. Mme. Branzell, 
though in good voice, did not find 
the tritely sentimental songs alto- 
gether congenial to her gifts. Pr, 


Rodzinski Introduces 
Carpenter's Seven Ages 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski, conductor. Soloist, Leonard 
Rose, cellist. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 29, 
evenilgs : 


Overture to The Secret of 
Suzanne .... Wolf-Ferrari 
Symphonic Suite, The Seven 
Ages ... John Alden Carpenter 
(First performance anywhere) 
Schelomo, for Cello and 
Orchestra 


SE a Ss oe Bloch 


(Leonard Rose) 
Synipnony in C...... 


..- Schuberg 


Mr. Carpenter’s latest (it was begun 
last February and completed last July) 
is based, as the average mortal might 
gather, on the famous speech from As 
You Like It. It is a series of seven 
connected movements with such suc- 
cessive designations as vivace, an- 
dante amabile. andantfho sentimentale, 
allegro barbaro, buffo-pomposo, lento 
dolente, agitato, placido, each taking 
its cue from a line in the Shakespear- 
ian passage (“All the world’s a stage”, 
“At first, the infant”, “Then the 
whining schoolboy”, “Then a  sol- 
dier” and so on down the line). As 
music it will scarcely provide a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Carpenter’s Perambu- 
lator or his Birthday of the Infanta. 
It furnishes nothing new or distinctive 
in point of invention or carpentry and, 
though well played and politely ap- 
plauded, is likely after a few hearings 
to wing its way into a genteel oblivion. 
The composer bowed several times 
from the platform. 

After this insipid novelty Ernest 
Bloch’s Schelomo, for all its 30 years, 
sounded more than ever robust and 
vital. It received an admirable in- 
terpretation, Mr. Rose handling the 
cello part with splendid incisiveness, 
breadth and beauty of tone. Not in a 


long time has the Rhapsody found a 
more eloquent interpreter. 

For the present listener Mr. Rod- 
zinskis treatment of the Schubert 
symphony was a disappointment. Fear 
of “heavenly lengths”, apparently, 
moved the conductor to rush through 
the music at a pace which played hob 
with its poetry, sweep and soaring 
majesty. 


Landowska Is Soloist 
With Philharmonic-Symphony 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Artur Rodzinski, conductor. Assisting 
artist, Wanda lLandowska, §harpsi- 
chordist and pianist. Carnegie Hall, 
Dec. 1, evening: 

Suite No. 4, Mozartiana..... Tchaikovsky 

Piano Concerto in E flat (K. 482) 

Mozart 
Mme. Landowska 
The Seven -AmOGi6cs se cd ceccss.. Carpenter 
Harpsichord Concerto in D........ Haydn 
Mme. Landowska 


The magical artistry of Wanda 
Landowska dominated this concert and 
the Sunday afternoon program, at 
which she repeated both concertos. Her 
performance of Mozart’s E Flat Con- 
certo offered a consummate example 
of the art of improvisation and embel- 
lishment which was universal in the 
18th century. In the minuet of the 
final movement, Mme. Landowska 
varied the theme as it would have been 
performed by Mozart himself or any 
of his contemporaries. Only an artist 
steeped in the music of the period, and 
in the music of the preceding century, 
could have done this with such ex- 
quisite taste. The cadenzas were also 
improvised by Mme. Landowska; and 
they revealed her closeness to the spirit 
and style of the composer. From no 
other artist of our time does one hear 
Mozart playing of such tonal beauty, 
perfection and authenticity. This con- 
certo should be recorded as a further 
step in the renaissance of the 18th 
century style in which Mme. Landow- 
ska has been a world leader. 

The Haydn concerto was fresh as 
ever. Its wild rhythms and luxuriance 
of harmonic color bring out the orches- 
tral powers of the harpsichord. Mr. 
Rodzinski and the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony collaborated admirably with 
Mme. Landowska. The buoyant finale 
of the Havdn brought the evening all 
too svon to a Close. 





Foundation Awards 
Composer Commissions 


Boston.—Composers named to re- 
ceive the 1945 commissions for sym- 
phonic works awarded by the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation are How- 
ard Hanson, Oliver Messaien, and 
Heitor Villa-Lobos. Awards were 
also made to David Diamond and Har- 
old Shapero who will write short 
compositions for orchestra. These 
commissions bring to a total of twen- 
ty-one the composer awards made by 
the Foundation since it was founded 
in memory of Natalie Koussevitzky 
in 1942. 

“IT am happy”, said Mr. Koussevit- 
zky, “that the foundation, in a short 
time, has encouraged the creation of 
so many -werks of proved value. The 
compositions already performed have 
set a very high standard which I am 
confident will be maintained by those 
to be performed in this and coming 
seasons”. 





Guild for Contemporary Music 
Organized in Philadelphia 


PurapeLpH1a.—A Guild for Con- 
temporary Music has recently been 
formed here with an active member- 
ship consisting of a large number of 
Philadelphia composers and musicians 
and an executive committee including 
Edward Murray, N. Lindsay Norden, 
and Paul Garabedian. The Guild will 
sponsor several concerts and other 
events during the season at the Phila- 
delphia Art Alliance. Special atten- 





tion in constructing programs will be 
given to works by composers of the 
Philadelphia locality. The Guild an- 
nounces as its purposes the promotion 
of the interests of Philadelphia com- 
posers and the discovery and service 
of the interests of the concert-going 
public in relation to contemporary 
music generally. W. E. S. 





Bernard R. LaBerge 
To Manage Hubert 


The French cellist Marcel Hubert 
will appear under the management of 
Bernard R. LaBerge, Inc., according 
to a recent 
statement by 
Mr. Laberge. 
The association 
between him 
and Mr. Hu- 
bert will renew 
an old friend- 
ship, for Mr. 
LaBerge intro- 
duced Mr. Hu- 
bert to the 


United States 
and Canada 
just after he 


Maseel Hubert had won First 
Prize at the 


Paris Conservatory and other honors, 
20 years ago. Since then Mr. Hubert 
has toured widely, appearing with or- 
chestras and in solo recitals. 
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Nation’s Orchestras 


(Continued from page 21) 


parts: “Chanson Romanesque”, “Chan- 
son Epique” and “Chanson a Boire”, 
the contrasting loveliness of each part 
and the singer’s polished artistry and 
expressiveness in delivery, compelled 
repetition. 

The Bach cantata was not of the 
same caliber. It was done well, but 
lacked the supreme achievement of the 
Ravel. The orchestra played the 
French composer’s Rapsodie Espagnole 
with brilliant splashes of color and de+ 
lightful interweaving of mood. Bolero, 
also performed, lacked unity. 

The concert began with 
Symphony in E flat (K. 543). 
buoyaritly and brightly played. 

CHARLES QUINT 


Mozcart’s 
It was 





Chicago Women Play 
Novel Rathaus Suite 


Cuicaco.—With Rudolf Firkusny, 
pianist, as soloist, the Woman’s Sym- 
phony under Jerzy Bojanowski’s di- 
rection, gave its second concert of the 
season in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 9, 
The ladies got off to an excellent start 
in Beethoven’s Leonore Overture No. 
3, responding to Mr. Bojanowski’s 
persuasive conducting with an elo- 
quence of style that made the music 
deeply meaningful. Smoothly executed 
also was the Air from Bach’s Suite 
No. 3, played in memory of Mrs. 
Ernst J. Kruetgen, deceased board 
member of the organization. The 
novelty of the evening, Suite from In- 
cidental Music to Uriel Acosta by 
Karol Rathaus, made an agreeable 
impression on its first performance 
here. Based, in part, on Jewish themes, 
the suite is competently orchestrated, 
and the five movements contrast one 
another interestingly. 

The relaxed, unhurried air which 
characterized the music-making all 
during the first half of the concert 
was carried into the performance of 
the Brahms D Minor Concerto, also. 
Mr. Firkusny, himself, was conserva- 
tive in his approach to the monumental 
work, preferring to dwell thoughtfully 
on its noble themes rather than to 
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take advantage of the opportunities ot- 
fered for technical display. 
RutH Barry 


Jack Adams Forms 
Management Bureau 
Returns to Field to Represent 


Moore, Jeritza, Sarnoff, Vinay, 
Kullmer and Opera Company 


A new concert management, Jack 
Adams and Co., headed by Jack 


Adams, opened New York offices at 
11 West 42nd St., on Dec. 1. 
Among the noted artists represented 
by the new management are Grace 
Moore, soprano of thé Metropolitan 


Jack Adams 


Opera Association; Maria Jeritza, 
who will return to the concert and 
opera stage after the first of the year; 
Dorothy Sarnoff, soprano star of 
Rosalinda and a member of the City 
Center Opera Company; Ramon 
Vinay, Chilean tenor, who recently 
appeared in opera in New York City; 
and Ann Kullmer, young American 
conductor, who will make her first 
American tour with an all-girl or- 
chestra. L 

The Jack Adams Management will 
also be the New York representative, 
and the sole representative on tour, of 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company. Other artists are to be 
announced shortly. 3 : 

Jack Adams was associated with 
his father, “Pop” Adams, and the 
Wolfsohn Bureau for. many years, 
later becoming president of the 
Wolfsohn Bureau. The policy of the 
new organization will be “to manage 
only a small list and to give a per- 
sonalized management to those art- 
ists.” 





Pittsburgh Marks 
Carnegie Anniversary 


PirrspurRGH.—A_ concert by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony playing familiar 
favorites of 50 years ago marked the 
50th anniversary of the founding of 
the Carnegie Library and Music Hall 
in Schenley Park. Marshall Bidwell, 
city organist, played the Guilmant 
Concerto in D minor with the or- 
chestra, originally performed at the 
dedication of the hall by Frederic 
Archer, then organist-conductor of the 
first Pittsburgh Symphony. 

In the library many important old 
editions and manuscripts were on dis- 
play, among them the sketches of 
Emil Vaur’s In der Natur symphony 
which he wrote while conductor in 
Pittsburgh. 

Further concerts of the orchestra 
under Fritz Reiner brought the first 
symphony of Brahms and Robert Ca- 
sadesus playing Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. Concertmaster Samuel 
Thaviu performed the Dvorak Violin 
Concerto on a program which included 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony and 
Der Freischiitz Overture. 





The popular series ot symphony 
concerts opened auspiciously under as- 
sistant conductor Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff with Jeanette MacDonald as 
soloist. The soprano sang arias from 
Faust and Romeo and Juliet and sev- 
eral French songs with orchestra. 

> 4 
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Thebom Opens 


Omaha Season 


Busch Little Symphony 
and Dance Group Are 


Presented 
OmanA.—The local concert season 
Was auspiciously opened with the 


Tuesday Musical Club’s presentation 
of Blanche Thebom on Oct. 10 in the 
Central High School Auditorium. The 
singer captivated the audience with a 
program notable for freshness and in- 
terest. William Hughes contributed 
excellent accompaniments to the oc- 
casion. The opening Handel aria, one 
which the singer had herself discov- 
ered in a musty library volume, offered 
opportunities for a demonstration of 
effortless negotiation of florid passages 
usually foreign to the mezzo realm. 
Notable was a choice Schubert group 
and some Rachmaninoff songs seldom 
aired, which had refreshing English 
texts and were sung with remarkable 
clarity of diction. 

Adolf Busch and his Little Symph- 
ony gave the second of the Tuesday 


series on Nov. 8 Mr. Busch and 

Frances Magnes were soloists in 
. : : 

Bach’s D minor Concerto for two 


violins and string orchestra; and Eu- 
gene Istomin, pianist, in the Mozart 
A major Concerto. Also programmed 
were the Handel B flat Concerto 
Grosso, two Rondos by Rameau, and 
Scherzo Concertante by Mr. Busch. 

The Morning Musical Series con- 
certs are held in the Concert Hall of 
the beautiful Joslyn Memorial build- 
ing. The opener was an entertainment 
by the Allen Wayne Dance Theatre. 
A trio of dancers; Mr. Wayne, Diane 
Keith and Elaine Sarnoff, with Syl- 
via Strauss at the piano, gave a pro- 
gram ranging from classic ballet to 
modern styles. 

The second “Morning” concert pres- 
ented Barbara Troxell, who is now 
touring as winner of the Lucius Pryor 
award of last year. With Mary 
Michna at the piano, Miss Troxell 


sang a beautifully planned program 
and delighted her listeners with a 
warm lyric voice, superbly handled. 
She sang an old English group, 
Beethoven’s “Ah! Perfido” and a 
group of Brahms and Strauss num- 
bers. 

The Women’s Division of the 
Omaha Chamber of Commerce spon- 


sored piano-humorist, Henry Scott, 
on Nov. 1 at Central High Audi- 
torium. He gave a whirlwind pro- 


gram, with clever impressions aimed 
at the ridiculously staid in music, some 
exceedingly clever pantomime, plenty 
of light, bright patter, and with it all, 
some adept playing. : 

Light opera fare was provided in 
thoroughly satisfying fashion by a 
single performance of Desert Song at 
the Omaha Theatre Oct. 24, which 
brought Omaha’s Walter. Cassel back 
to town singing brilliantly in the role 
of the Red Shadow. Dorothy Sand- 
lin was a lovely Margot, Carmen 
D’Antonia a rich voiced sultry Azuri. 
Waldemar Guterson maintained a fine 
balance of voices and orchestra. 

On Oct. 21, in the Joslyn Concert 
Hall, scenes and excerpts from Der 
Freischiitz were given under direction 
of Mme. Thea Mueller-Herms, who 
has been opera’s champion in Omaha 
for many years. John Mengedoht re- 
vealed a lovely voice in the role of 
Agatha, Kathrine Graham sang the 
role of Annie with charm, and Robert 
de Vaughn made a fine Max. Sup- 
porting singers were Betty Lee Griva, 
Emmy Westhoff, Helen Olsen, Anne 
Czerwinski, Juanita Siegler, Dolores 
Dogfanski, Joan Johnson, Gemma 
Brandt and Joyce Zukas. A _ similar 
performance of Mignon was scheduled 
for Nov. 25. 

The second of the series of Art and 
Song program, given on Nov. 1, took 
up music and art of the 18th century. 
Represented on the list of illustrative 
songs were Bach, Loewe, Gretry. 
Handel, Purcell and Mozart. 

KATHLEEN SHAW MILLER 





Little Symphony Makes First 
Appearance in Independence 


INDEPENDENCE, Mo.— The _ initial 
concert of the recently organized Little 
Symphony was given in the Indepen- 
dence Memorial Hall, Nov. 2. Maxine 
Korfhage, soprano, was soloist, and 
Franklyn Weddle conducted. The 
new orchestra is sponsored by the In- 
dependence Community Music Asso- 
ciation. a 
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Cleveland Season 
In Full Swing 


Anderson, Milstein, 
Rubinstein Heard— 
Mikado Given 


CLEVELAND. — Three famous artists 
were presented in the Cleveland Civic 
Concert course, under the direction of 
Mrs. Emif Brudno, the past month, 
opening with a recital by Marian An- 
derson at Music Hall on Nov. 26. 
The distinguished contralto followed 
Handel arias and Hugo Wolf Lieder 
with the “Pace, Pace, Mio Dio” from 
La Forza Del Destino, singing this 
Verdi number with all of her accus- 
tomed artistry of voice and expression. 
She closed with modern songs and 
spirituals, her singing of them being 
marked by a sense of restraint. 

Artur Rubinstein drew an overflow 
audience in this course on Nov. 9 play- 
ing the rather lengthy Beethoven 
Sonata Op. 31, No. 3, the Liszt B 
Minor Sonata, three Chopin items, the 
G Minor Ballade, the Berceuse and A 
Flat Valse, Granados’ The Maiden and 
the Nightingale , the Dance of the 
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Miller’s Wife, from The Three Cor- 
nered Hat ballet by Falla, and the 
latter’s much-played Ritual Fire Dance. 

Satisfying in every way was the 
violin recital given in this course by 
Nathan Milstein on Nov. 20. Follow- 
ing the Mozart Concerto in D. No. 4 
(K. 218) he thrilled the large audience 
with his playing of the Bach G Minor 
Sonata, and his own arrangement of a 
number of Paganini caprices and other 
lilts, all dashed off with the utmost 
brilliance. His closing group was some- 
what of an anti-climax, the Smetana 
From My Homeland, the gay Suk 
Burlesque, the mysteriously romantic 
Dithyrambe by Stravinsky and Rieti’s 
Rondo Variato. Max Lanner offered 
matching artistry as piano accompanist 
through the evening. 

Continuing the Music Hall Artists 
course managed by Frederic Gonda, 
and which opened Oct. 16 with a 
recital by Fritz Kreisler, the duo pian- 
ists Vronsky and Babin gave a highly 
artistic performance of an all Rach- 
maninoff program on Novy. 2. Of un- 
usual interest were the Symphonic 
Dances, the Russian’s last work, origi- 
nally written for the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, but which he scored as a two 
piano arrangement. The Fantasie Op. 
5, an early work, opened the program 
which also included the Second Suite. 

Another feature of this course was 
the recital by James Melton. It was 
his first appearance here in a full 
recital. In a program that varied 
from Handel arias, through Brahms 
and Grieg to Debussy and the moderns, 
his fine voice and gifted vocal artistry 
were given full play. Of particular 
interest was a modern song, The 
Sound of the Trees, written by Her- 
bert Elwell, Cleveland composer. 

Grace Moore gave a recital at Music 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 11, 
featuring a number of. French art 
songs besides operatic arias and songs 
in- English. Max Lanner at the piano 
also contributed solos to the program. 


University Opens Series 


The Western Reserve University 
Fine Arts department opened a series 
of music and dramatic presentations 
with a recital by John Kirkpatrick, 
pianist, at Severance Chamber Music 
Hall, on Oct. 30. Of particular in- 
terest was a collection of Slaater, Nor- 
wegian peasant dance pieces for the 
Hardanger fiddle, arranged for piano 
by Grieg. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club opened 
its matinee recital season with a pro- 
gram by Eunice Podis, gifted Cleve- 
land pianist and Mildred Mueller, 
soprano, the latter offering a group of 
lieder, beautifully sung, and Miss 
Podis playing the Beethoven Appas- 
sionata Sonata, besides Chopin and 
Ravel pieces. The club’s second recital, 
Nov. 6, featured Barbara Hahn, 
pianist, and Ruth Porter, contralto. 

Margaret Jolles, pianist, was pre- 
sented in a faculty recital at the Music 
School Settlement Nov. 5, playing be- 
sides Lully and Scarlatti numbers, the 
Beethoven G Major Sonata Op. 31. 
the Schumann Davidsbundlertanze Op. 
6 and the Brahms G Sharp Minor 
Intermezzo and Hungarian Dance in 
G Minor. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan season at 
the Hanna Theater, presented a com- 
pany managed by R. H. Burnside and 
directed by Louis Kroll, offered The 
Mikado on Nov. 19, followed by Pina- 
fore and Trial By Jury. 

A most gratifying vocal recital was 
given by Marie Simmelink Kraft of 
the voice department of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, with Beryl Rubin- 
stein, director of the Institute and well 
known pianist and composer, at the 
piano. 

Mrs. Kraft revealed the utmost in 
vocal artistry in Debussy’s “Proses 
Lyriques” and the Fauré “La Bonne 
Chanson,” based on poems by Ver- 
laine. Her singing of the three Brahms 
Lieder and songs by Hugo Wolf also 
were fine artistic performances. 

ELmMore Bacon. 





WACO WELCOMES CHILEAN PIANIST 
During an Intermission, Officers of the Waco Civic Music Association Chat 
with Claudio Arrau. From the left, Mrs. Frank Trau, Mrs. A. M. Goldstein, 
Roy Hatch and Mrs. James H. Williams 


Waco, Tex.— Claudio Arrau, first 
artist to appear in this season’s Civic 
Music Series, received a wholehearted 
welcome which included the presenta- 
tion of a bouquet of chrysanthemums 
to Mr. Arrau by an admirer of long 


standing, Ann Laster, who once lived 
in Chile. Members of the association 
are looking forward to concerts to be 
given by Alica Markova, Anton Dolin 
and their ensemble, Jan Peerce and 
the LeRoy, Foster, Scholz Trio. 
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too often to be carried away by the 
sheer bravura of his performances. 
Where this was appropriate, as in 
the Liszt composition, he was success- 
ful. 


Euffa Singers Appear 

The Euffa Singers, a chorus of 
women’s voices conducted by Henry 
Euffa, gave a concert in the Times 
Hall on Nov. 28. The program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, Gretchani- 
noff, Strauss, Bach, Schubert, Noble 
Cain and Tom Scott. Victoria Danin, 
pianist, was heard in music by Bach- 
Siloti, Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin, 
Poulenc and Falla. Vocal soloists were 
Angela Spadoni, soprano; Ann For- 
ray, mezzo-soprano; and Margaret 
Phillips, contralto. Robin Cohen was 
the accompanist. : 


Janet Fairbank, Soprano 


Entire programs of contemporary 
songs are so rare as to be sensational, 
and Janet Fairbank, who appeared in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on 
Nov. 29 deserves a vote of thanks 
from composers and music lovers alike 
for this and previous recitals of the 
music of our day. She sang Ernst 
Bacon’s Six Songs of a Lonesome 
People (from Along Unpaved 
Roads); Six Songs by William 
Bergsma to poems by E. E. Cum- 
mings; Tel Jour, Telle Nuit by 
Francis Poulenc, with texts by Paul 
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Eluard; In the Mountains, a setting of 
a Chinese poem by Herbert Elwell; 
Midnight on the Great Western, by 
Julian Gardiner, with a text by 
Thomas Hardy; Rapunzel, a setting 
of Adelaide Crapsey’s poem by John 
Duke, and Mr. Duke’s setting of Edna 
St. Vincent Millay’s Wild Swans; 
The Isle of Portland, A. E. Housman’s 
lyric in a musical version by John Ed- 
munds; Charles Naginski’s setting of 
Emily Dickinson's A Bird Came 
Down the Walk; and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s The Year at the Spring, in 
memoriam of her death last year. 
Most immediately striking were the 
Poulenc songs, Mr. Edmunds’ Isle of 
Portland, and the Duke and Naginski 
works. Mr. Bergsma’s songs were 
something of a disappointment; not 
without vivid touches of imagination, 
but forced, unvocal and formally weak 
in their effect, at least at a first hear- 
ing. The Bacon songs with their 
humorous texts are sure-fire hits, and 
Mr. Gardiner’s setting of Hardy's 
tender poem, with its imitation of a 
railroad rumbling through the night, 
is also effective. Miss Fairbanks sang 
all of the songs intelligently, with 
complete command of words and in- 
flection, though she had her vocal 
troubles with some of them. Her ac- 
companist was Henry Jackson, who 
acquitted himself very creditably in 
his far-from-routine task. The audi- 
ence was keenly interested and cor- 
dial. > 


Eunice Podis, Pianist 

Eunice Podis, pianist, who won the 
1945 award of the Young Artists’ 
series of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Town Hall Music 
Committee un the morning of Nov. 30. 
Her program included Beethoven’s 
Appassionata, Chopin’s C Minor Noc- 
turne, the Mazurka, Op. 17, No. 4 
and the G Minor Ballade and pieces 
by Griffes, Shostakovich and Stravin- 
sky. A moderate gathering applauded 
her in friendly fashion. 

The young lady is a talented player, 
well-equipped technically and abun- 
dantly gifted with strength and speed. 
It will be interesting to observe her 
accomplishments when her imagina- 
tion has ripened and some of her 
youthful excesses of vigor and haste 
have been curbed. 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, Harpsichordist, 
Alexander Schneider, Violinist 


Ralph Kirkpatrick, harpsichordist, 
and Alexander Schneider, violinist, 
gave a recital of sonatas at the Town 
Hall Nov. 30. <A large audience, 
which applauded and shouted bravos 
in the best tradition of the opera 
house, hailed the artist pair from the 
beginning to the end of the evening. 
The two are ensemble players of the 
first order and their. long collabora- 
tion has made them a surpassing team 
with respect to technical balance and 
sensitive musicality. Small wonder 
that they have such a devoted follow- 
ing. 

The program began and ended with 
Mozart, respectively by the Sonatas 
in C, K. 296, and in B flat, K. 378. 
The only other old master promul- 
gated was Bach, whose Sonata in G, 
with a cembalo solo as its third move- 
ment, marked one of the high points 
of the evening. The novelties ad- 
vanced were a sonatine in three move- 
ments by Walter Piston, and a sonata 
by Darius Milhaud, each heard for 
the first time and dedicated to Messrs. 
Schneider and Kirkpatrick. The Pis- 
ton work begins and ends with ap- 
proved American rhythms of popular 
cut, separated by a fairly monotonous 
adagio espressivo, with little to ex- 
press. It was played in extremely 
lively fashion but can hardly add much 
to its composer’s creative reputation. 
The Milhaud effusion pleased its hear- 
ers no less and perhaps, if the truth 
were known, even more. 

W. 





Janet Fairbank 


Benno Rabinof 


Benno Rabinof, Violinist 


Benno Rabinof, violinist, brought a 
technical equipment of imposing di- 
mensions and quite exceptional finesse 
of style to his widely ranging recital 
program at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 30, 
when Artur Balsam was his collabo- 
rator at the piano. The list embraced 
Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 30, No. 3, 
the Wieniawski Concerto in D minor, 
Bach’s Sonata in G minor for violin 
alone, the Granados-Pilzer Intermezzo 
from Goyescas, the Sarasate-Rabinof 
Song of the Nightingale, Robert 
Russell Bennett’s Hexapoda, for which 
the composer presided at the piano, 
and the Paganini-Kreisler Witches 
Dance. 

After a tonally rather casual per- 
formance of the Beethoven sonata, 
which had the effect of a piano solo 
with an unduly modest violin obbli- 
gato, Mr. Rabinof came more com- 
pletely into his own in the Wieniawski 
concerto, played with impeccable ac- 
curacy of technique and intonation and 
impressive brilliance and élan in the 
outside movements with notable poetic 
feeling and suavity in the Romanza. 
The same hypnotic suavity of style 


marked all four movements of the 
Bach sonata, and here the artist 
achieved much greater and _ richer 


sonority than in the previous numbers, 
in which his tone had seemed puzz- 


lingly small. While the succeeamg 
movements were too abruptly precipi- 
tated, this work received a particularly 
fine performance, the fugue being set 
forth with great clarity and security. 
‘. 

Artiss de Volt, Harpist 

Charlotte de Volt, Violinist 


An unusual program of music for 
harp and violin was offered at Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 1 by 
Artiss deVolt and Charlotte deVolt. 
It included the harp aria from Han- 
del’s Esther ; a ballet air from Gluck’s 
Orfeo ed Euridice; Spohr’s Sonata in 
C minor for harp and violin; Handel’s 
Harp Concerto, which was performed 
in 1736 as an instrumental interlude 
in his oratorio Alexander’s Feast and 
which the deVolts play in their own 
arrangement; harp solos comprising a 
Concert Etude by John Thomas, a 
Romance by Alfred Holy, a Chorale 
by Palestrina-Pinto, Fraicheur by 
Carlos Salzedo and Le bon petit roi 
d’Yvetot by Marcel Grandjany; De- 
bussy’s Danse Sacrée et Danse °Pro- 
fane, performed in a harp and piano 
version; Saint-Saéns’ Fantaisie, for 
harp and violin; and Ravel’s Intro- 
duction and Allegro, performed with 
harp and piano. The pianist was Do- 
lores Rodriguez. 


Werner Gebauer, Violinist 


For persons who long for novelty at 
any price the program assembled by 
the German violinist, Werner Gebauer, 
at his Town Hall recital Dec. 1, was 
probably an unmitigated delight. For 
those not necessarily dedicated to the 
worship of the calendar it came close 
to being a masterpiece of inept ar- 
rangement. Before comment further on 
its curious content and construction 
this reviewer cheerfully concedes that 
Mr. Gebauer is a young artist of un- 
common attainments, comprehensive 
musicianship and almost fanatical seri- 
ousness, with a technic of extraordi- 
nary flash and mastery. On the other 
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OPERA 


AT THE METROPOLITAN 








Irene Jessner 


Risé Stevens 


(Continued from page 8) 
entire production was neat and well 
ordered. But for all the technical 
polish the performers and production 
boasted, the opera smacked of routine. 
It lacked the warmth and the free 
flowing improvisational quality so 
necessary for the right interpretation 
of this Puccini work. 

Miss Kirsten presented a finely 
drawn characterization, both vocally 
and dramatically, although it was not 
imbued with the intimate charm she 
has brought to the role previously. 
“Debut nerves” took no toll of the 
soprano’s vocal powers, which were as 
fresh and true as ever. Possibly the 
importance of the event was respon- 
sible for the set, rather deliberate way 
in which she approached her part. 

Mr. Singher brought great richness 
of tone to the various ensembles in 
which he sang. His Marcello is in- 
deed a welcome addition to the cast 
of the opera. His duet with Jan 
Peerce, the Rodolfo, was particularly 
memorable. Mr. Peerce was in fine 
voice, even if his acting left a little 
more to be desired than usual. 

The Musetta of Frances Greer was 
saucy and charming. Again she made 
the most of her lovely small voice. A 
clutter of too much stage business was 
distracting during her Waltz Song. 

Other members of the cast included 
George Cehanovsky as Schaunard, 
Salvatore Baccaloni as both Benoit 
and Alcindoro, Norman Cordon as 
Colline, Lodovico Oliviero as Parpig- 
nol, and John Baker as the sergeant. 
Although Cesare Sodero brought out 
all the rich texture of the orchestral 
score, he also succeeded in covering 
up the singers in several places. 

The audience was effusive with ap- 
plause and recalled the singers many 


times after each act. Miss Kirsten 
was given a particularly gratifying 
ovation. M. 


The Magic Fiute, Dec. 1 


Mozart’s The Magic Flute had its 
first performance of the season at the 
first Saturday matinee on Dec. 
Bruno Walter gave a sharply cut 
and altogether delightful rendition of 
the entrancing score. 

On the stage, the best performance 
both vocally and dramatically was 
that of Ezio Pinza as Sarastro. A\l- 
though the extremely low notes which 
occur frequently in the role did not 
have quite as much volume as might 
have been desired, the remainder of 
Mr. Pinza’s singing was impeccable 
and he was a dignified and priestly 
figure. 

Considerable interest attached to the 
debut with the company of Wellington 
Ezekiel in the small role of the High 
Priest. Mr. Ezekiel is a very definite 
acquisition to the company. He is 
an impressive figure, physically, and 
his voice a genuine bass of good 
quality with sonorous low tones and 
easy high ones. If he did hesitate 
over one high D, it was excusable. 
Be it said, also, that Mr. Ezekiel was 
one of the few members of the cast 
who made the text understandable. 

Nadine Conner made a _ winsome 
and charming Pamina and sang very 
delightfully. Mimi Benzell as The 
Queen of the Night, did her altitu- 
dinous staccati with clearness and ease 


_ 


Ezio Pinza Eleanor Steber 


but was less successful in the lovely 
Larghetto which precedes the Queen’s 
first aria. Mr. Kullman’s Tamino did 
not differ from his other appearances 
in the roles though he seems to have 
acquired a fondness for falsetto in his 
high range which is a dubious im- 
provement. Hugh Thompson was a 
vivacious Papageno and won much ap- 
plause and several curtain calls. Lil- 
lian Raymondi, as Papagena was petite 
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Civic League Opens 
St. Louis Schedule 


St. Lours.—The Civic Music League, 
managed by Alma Cueny, opened its 
season on Oct. 23 at the Opera House 
with a capacity audience for Charles 
L. Wagner’s production of Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto” with a very satisfactory 
cast of young singers in the principal 
roles including Anthony Marlowe as 
the Duke; Rocco Pandiso as Rigo- 
letto; Jean Dickensen as Gilda; John 
Gurney as Sparafucile and Mona Brad- 
ford as Maddelena. Scenery and cos- 
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Nadine Conner 


Jan Peerce 


and amusing. The lesser roles were 
capably filled by Richard Manning, 
Louis d’Angelo, Regina Resnik, 
Maxine Stellman, Anna Kaskas, John 
Garris, who was a good Monostatos, 
Marita Farrell, Mona Paulee, Thelma 
Altman, Thomas Hayward and Wil- 
liam Hargrave. 

The waits were interminable and the 
performance lasted just under four 
hours, only a few minutes less than 
the uncut GOtterdammerung, although 
the published score is less than 200 
pages long. 

H. 


he ’ ern 


tumes were fresh and the singing en- 
semble and staging adequate. The 
opera was conducted by Fritz Mahler. 

An audience of over 3,000 persons 
heard the concert at the Opera House 
on Oct. 18 given by Hazel Scott, pian- 
ist. It was for the benefit of the Peo- 
ple’s Hospital and the audience was 
enthusiastic over Miss Scott’s playing 
of the classics as well as her diversion 
to lighter, popular dance forms. The 
Chamber Music Concerts will bring 


the Chicago Symphony Quartet on 
Nov. 19 and the Hart House Quartet 
on Feb. 28 H. W 
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NEW MU SIC From Leading Publishers 


For Piano 


Samuel Barber Piano Pieces 
Reflect Popular idioms 


AMUEL BARBER has written 

four piano pieces which he de- 
scribes as “Excursions in small clas- 
sical forms into regional American 
idioms.” They are published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. ($1). In his explana- 
tory note, the composer tells us that 
this music had its source in folk 
material and that he has imitated the 
effects of local musical instruments. 
The rhythms are also characteristic 
of certain types of folk and popular 
music. 

It would be a pleasure to salute 
these pieces as a successful sublima- 
tion of the folk music of the United 
States, comparable to the music of 
Villa-Lobos and Milhaud, which re- 
flects the popular idioms of Brazil so 





vividly. Mr. Barber’s intention is 
laudable and he _ writes cleverly. 
What one misses, however, is the 


warmth, the rhythmic vitality and the 
melodic charm of real folk music. 
The first “Excursion” contrasts syn- 
copated. patterns in the right hand 
with a steady bass figure, in the man- 
ner of boogie-woogie; the second is 


“in slow blues tempo”; the third 
weaves an elaborate accompaniment 
around a broad melody and_ the 


fourth, in quick four-four, suggests a 
plantation dance with jazz overtones. 
These pieces call for skilled fingers 
and a keen rhythmic sense. Despite 
their popular origin, they are de- 
cidedly sophisticated. The cover de- 
sign is admirable. S. 


Reviews in Brief 


From the Theodore Presser Co. 
come an effective slow waltz by James 
Francis Cooke, entitled “Cloud 
Dreams”, and four other graceful 
waltzes, “Souvertir of Old Vienna” and 
“Valse Plaintive” by Francesco De 
Leone, a “Valse charmante” by Louise 
Godfrey Ogle, and “April Fantasy”, 
a “valse de ballet” by Ralph Federer. 
Mr. Federer has also a good tango, 
“Lady of Seville’ and a “Starlight 
Serenade”. There are also “Cloud Pic- 
ture in Color” by LeRoy C. Hinkle. 
two pieces, “Moon Blossoms” by Stan- 
ford King and “Tidbits” by Robert A. 
Hellard, and an abbreviated and sim- 
plified arrangement of Chopin’s A-Flat 
Polonaise by Henry Levine. 

For Carl Fischer a revised edition 
of Mendelssohn’s Prdeludium in E 
minor, carefully fingered and phrased, 
has been made by Maxwell Eckstein. 

From the Composers Press comes 
“Tommelise”, a suite by James Reis- 
trup, based on Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s fairy tale, “Thumbelina”, the 
eight picturesque episodes representing 
widely varying grades of difficulty. 

The Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration issues an effective Irish coun- 


try dance “In the Glen” by Louis 
Sugarman. 
The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. re- 


issues Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s “Eski- 
mos”, a set of four characteristic pieces 


areola ole ola 





founded on folksongs, in a new edition 
made by the composer shortly before 
her death. “Arctic Night”, “The Re- 
turning Hunter”, “Exiles” and “With 
Dog Teams” are the titles. 

Leopold Wolfsohn publishes four 
well-written compositions of his own, 
“Remembrance”, “Reverie”, Serenade 
and Idyl. 

Parnasse Musical, of Lachute, Que- 
bec, is the publisher of a bright and 
spirited “Valse-Etude” by Paul de 
Marky. 

The Mercury Music Corporation is 
to be commended for introducing a 
Sonatina by Richard Franko Goldman, 
a three-movement work of substantial 
musical quality. 

From Clayton F. Summy comes a 
Caprice in the Form of an Etude by 
Dent Mowrey, an unusually useful 
piece for technical development, the 
right hand playing chord figures of 
alternating seconds and sixths, thirds 
and sevenths, and so on, while the left 
plays a staccato accompaniment. C, 


For Orchestra 


Original Pieces Assembled 
For Student Orchestras 
CHOOL orchestras will find the 
“Attainment Orchestra Folio”, se- 
lected and arranged by Merle J. Isaac, 
a collection of special interest inas- 
much as it consists solely of original 
compositions written for young orches- 
tra groups. It is a Carl Fischer pub- 
lication. Mr. Isaac has assembled ten 
pieces of moderate difficulty, three be- 
ing compositions of his own, a Chorale 
in the Dorian Mode, of substantial mu- 
sical value, “True Blue”, a stirring 
march, and “The King’s Highway”, a 
brilliant piece also in march rhythm. 
Bach’s chorale, “Glory, Laud and Hon- 
or”, establishes a solid classical back- 
ground, and the remaining numbers 
are, “Nadia”, a mazurka,~by John 
Pulaski; “Sonia”, a waltz, by Alex 
Suranov; “Silver Buckles”, a gavotte, 
by Margrethe Monroe; “Carmelita”, a 
tango, by Robert Leland; a Valsette 
by Barbara Adams, which, with the 
Isaac marches, rounds out a fairly wide 
representation of dance forms, and, for 
a bit of Oriental color, a “Scéne Chi- 
nosie” by Courtney Drake. ‘The in- 
strumentation embraces” ‘the usual 
string choir, flute, oboe, two clarinets, 
bassoon, two trumpets, an optional solo 
cornet, horns in F, or E-flat altos as 
substitutes, trombone tuba, percussion 
and two optional saxaphones. (Piano 
conductor, 65c; other parts, 35c each.) 
“Our Directors’ Orchestra Folio”, 
published by Carl Fischer, consists in 
large part of arrangements by C: Paul 
Herfurth, the compiler, of standard 
compositions or excerpts therefrom for 
the use of student orchestras. The col- 
lection is especially interesting as being 
the result of a questionnaire sent to 
more than two hundred school and col- 
lege directors throughout the country 
asking their choice of material for a 
new orchestra folio. The parts have 
been kept within the technical range of 
the average young player, but care has 
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Carlos Salzedo 


Samuel Barber 


been taken not to let necessary simpli- 
fications and cuts distort the musical 
ideas inherent in the original works. 
The book offers the young orchestra 
player the rich musical experience of 
performing works harmonically com- 
plete from the symphonic repertoire. 
The “March of the Meistersingers” by 
Wagner is followed by themes from 
the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Minor, Strauss’s “Emperor” 
Waltz, an excerpt from Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony, “The Young Prince 
and the Young Princess” from Rim- 
sky-Korsakoft’s “Scheherezade”, the 
“Oriental Patrol” by von Blon, Keler 
Bela’s “Hungarian Comedy”, the Du- 
rand Chaconne, six marches, including 
two by Mr. Herfurth, and three Na- 
tional Songs for Assembly. (Piano 
conductor, $1; parts, 50c each.) 
“The Silken Fan”, by Merle J. Isaac, 
C. Fischer. A _ graceful, attractive 
minuet, scored for small orchestra, 
full orchestra and concert orchestra. 
“Our Own Orchestra Folio”, “from 
song to symphony”, selected and ar- 
ranged by Lorrain E. Watters, C. 
Fischer. Fourteen well-chosen pieces, 
including excerpts from Brahms’s First 
Symphony, Beethoven’s Seventh and 
Dvorak’s “New World’, and also Si- 
belius’s “Finlandia”, Humperdinck’s 
“Haensel and Gretel” and Haydn’s 
Quartet, Op. 3, No. 5. Gs. 


Reviews in Brief 


Pietro A. Yon’s Gesu Bambino, a 
Christmas pastorale based on Adeste 
Fideles, which has gained widespread 
favor, has now been transcribed for 
orchestra by Maurice Baron and pub- 
lished in its new guise by J. Fischer 
& Bro. The composer’s inspiration 
thus finds a more sonorous expression 
than in its previously published forms. 
The transcriber has done his work 
with technical skill and succeeded in 
making a partcularly effective contri- 
bution to music for Christmas. The 
scoring is designed for both full and 
symphonic orchestras and suggestions 
are given for adapting it to smaller 
orchestras. (Symphonic orchestra 
score, $4.00; full orchestra, $2.50). 

dl 


For Solo Voice 


Three Edna Millay Poems 
In Enchanting Settings 


HREE “Elegiac Songs” to poems 

by Edna St. Vincent Millay, by 
Lucy Woodworth Ricketts, are marked 
by the close affinity of the composer 
with the spirit of the poet. The poems 
used are, the “Prayer to Persephone,” 
the Lament “Listen, children, your 
father is dead”, and the Chorus, “Give 
away her gowns, give away her shoes”. 
In each of these Miss Millay suc- 
ceeded in saying a great deal with a 
few challengingly simple strokes of the 
pen, and in her musical settings the 
composer has displayed a_ striking 
aptitude for intensifying the tragic im- 
plications of economically worded 
lines. They are poignant songs and 
there is nothing in any of them more 
poignant than the dull monotone of the 
closing lines of the Lament, culmi- 
nating in the gripping “Life must go 





on; I forget just why”. These two- 
page songs are published by the Com- 
posers Press both separately (40c 
each) and as a set within one cover 


($1). 


Reviews in Brief 


“Occhi” (“Eyes”), by Alda Astori, 
Italian text by Emilio Morina, English 
version by the composer, Ricordi 
(50c). An art song with strong cli- 
mactic effect, for high voice. 

“Poet’s Prayer”, by Hector Mac- 
Carthy, words by Elias Lieberman, G. 
Schirmer (50c). A melodically well- 
turned setting of a healthy bit of phil- 
osophy, for medium or high voice. 

“Cradle Song”, by Donald Robb, 
words by Katharine O. Bennitt, G. 
Schirmer (50c). An unusually appro- 
priate setting of a charming poetic 
text. In two keys. 

“Some Day”, by Edward Morris, 


words by Josephine Noel, D. L. 
Schroeder (50c). An effective love 
song with a nostalgic appeal. In two 
keys. 

Miscellaneous 





Transcriptions by Salzedo 
Deserve Thanks of Harpists 


HE none too rapidly expanding 

literature for the harp has gained 
two diverting additions with the pub- 
lication by the Elkan-Vogel Company 
transcriptions by Carlos Salzedo of 
the “Londonderry Air” and “Jingle 
Bells”. If anyone should know how 
to adapt such diverse melodies as these 
to the harp with success certainly Mr. 
Salzedo should. The result of his 
labors is that the wistful melancholy 
of the one and the exuberance of the 
other find a new expressiveness. The 
transcriber deserves a special vote of 
thanks from his harp-playing col- 
leagues. 


Reviews in Brief 
Musical Recitations: 


“A Mortifying Mistake’, text by 
Anna Maria Pratt; “Prayer for Jim- 
my Banks”, words by James W. Foley, 
and “Modern Youth”, words by An- 
gela Crispin, by Frieda Peycke (Pres- 
ser). A reappearance of recitations 
with music, such as once had great 
popularity. The verses have appro- 
priate musical background. 

“Husbands”, verses by Edgar A. 
Guest, set by Frieda Peycke (Sum- 
my). The Guest poem about a meek 
and long-suffering husband provided 
with expressive music. 
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Oz those major contributions 
of permanency and undiminishing 
value which only record manutactur- 
ers can make to the world’s music has 
come recently from the presses of 
Columbia. It is the recording, com- 
plete on 16 sides, of the third act of 
Wagner’s Die Walkiire by the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony, con- 
ducted by Artur Rodzinski, with 
Helen Traubel and Herbert Janssen 
as Briinnhilde and Wotan, and a 
Metropolitan Opera ensemble of Val- 
kyries. (MM 581). 

The unique value of the album lies 
in the fact that it does give the com- 
plete act with no cuts of any kind. 
Nowhere else today is one likely to 
hear the score thus fully set forth. 
And then there are the participants. 
Miss Traubel and Mr. Janssen are, of 
course, the current leading protagon- 
ists of their respective roles and they 
turn in a superb performance, which 
will be no surprise to anybody. The 
unexpected delight is the work of Mr. 
Rodzinski and the orchestra. We are 
not too familiar in America with Mr. 
Rodzinski’s operatic conducting, al- 
though it was one of his principal oc- 
cupations abroad before he came to this 
country. It is a pleasure to report, 
therefore, that he gives a magnificent 
account of himself on these records. 
His pace is just and viable; he has 
searched the score thoroughly for 
niceties of detail and, most important, 
he has understood the Wagnerian 
passion and fire and has got hold of 
the long, sweeping line that integrates 
this isolated act with the Ring as a 
whole. 

Recommended without qualification. 


I‘ does not take much imagination to 
appreciate why Schubert’s “little” 
C Major Symphony (Victor album 
DM 1014, 4 discs) is here recorded for 
the first time in history. Of Schubert’s 
early symphonies the sixth is the weak- 
est. Even the composer is said to have 
felt this, though he recommended it to 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna shortly before his death when 
that august association found the 
“great” C Major too difficult; and 
there have been: surmises that the mys- 
terious Gastein Symphony may have 
been nothing more than revision of the 
present work. 

Nevertheless, if echoes of Weber, 
Beethoven, Haydn and Rossini elbow 
traces of the unmistakable Schubert 
and if Dvorak used to speak flatter- 
ingly of it and give it to his American 
pupils to play, one still appreciates the 
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chance to hear an actual performance 
of this decidedly minor masterpiece. 
One is perfectly willing to believe that 
Sir Thomas Beecham undertook the 
naive score with love, for his reading 
is vital and spirited. If the London 
Philharmonic is not always a model of 
balance and euphony it must be re- 
called that its personnel probably still 
suffers war-time effects. P. 





hice concerned has any par- 
ticular reason to be proud of the 
recording by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
(Columbia Masterworks, set MM-591, 
8 discs). Not Eugene Ormandy, 
whose reading of the work has at no 
time been one of his happiest achieve- 
ments; not the solo quartet, consisting 
of Stella Roman, Enid Szantho, Fred- 
erick Jagel and Nicola Moscona, whose 
singing in the finale sounds disaffect- 
ingly dry and laborious; not the usu- 
ally admirable Westminster Choir, or- 
dinarily so full-toned, well blended and 
smooth; and certainly not the people 
who carried out the mechanical de- 
tails of recording. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that these rough, murky instru- 
mental tones actually emanate from the 
glorious Philadelphia Orchestra, usu- 
ally so transparent and so luminous in 
its timbres. 

One is perfectly willing to: believe 
that technical defects are chiefly re- 
sponsible for these exaggerated dynam- 
ics, which reduce some of the softer 
passages to indefinable murmurs and 
turn many of the more vigorous nu- 
ances to coarse blasts. Perhaps the 
best playing is to be heard in the 
Scherzo. If the adagio molto seems 
more dull than profound the fault must 
be charged principally to Mr. Ormandy, 
who never brings to this movement a 
true emotional conviction. 


OCS again Leopold Stokowski 
has perpetrated an operatic hash, 
this time from Carmen. He calls it 
neither synthesis, potpourri, medley 
nor anything else—simply Music from 
Carmen (Victor album DM 1002, 4 
discs). He begins with the fate 
theme out of the last part of the 
introduction, reserving the beginning 
of the prelude for a later record. 
Without thought of order or sequence 
one is treated to the Drgon d’Al- 
cala, the Habanera, the Introduc- 
tion to the third act, Micaela’s aria, 
the Toreador and much else, includ- 
ing even some numbers from L’Arlés- 
ienne because operas houses who insist 
on giving the opera with a fourth 
act ballet use this music for purposes 
of dancing. The vocal parts of the 
arias are turned, for good or ill, into 
instrumental solos. 

The worst feature of these extracts, 
however, is the way Mr. Stokowski 
and the City Center Orchestra perform 
them. Done with exaggerations of the 
grossest kind in an apparently empty 
and over resonant hall the set would 
be ruined by almost incessant echoes 
even if it were not so unmercifully 
played. ¥. 


USSIAN Music for Two Pianos 

is the generic title given to the 
new album of Columbia recordings by 
Vronsky and Babin (M-576, 3 discs). 
It covers a wide range of styles from 
Arensky to Stravinsky. The set in- 
cludes the “Dance of the Tumblers” 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Snegouro- 
tchka”, arranged by Mr. Babin; his 
version of the Cradle Song from Rim- 
sky’s “Sadko”; the Arensky Waltz 
from the Suite, Op. 15; Mr. Babin’s 
own “Russian Village”; and his ar- 
rangements of Stravinsky’s “Circus 
Polka” and “Tango”. The performances 
are brilliant, but sometimes too per- 
cussive and loud. Especially appealing 
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the 
witty “Circus Polka” by Stravinsky. 


Babin’s arrangement of 


Oddly enough, this comes through 
more clearly than some of the less 


complex works in the set. S. 


A thoroughly enjoyable recording 
of Respighi’s The Birds has been made 
by Désiré DeFauw and the Chicago 
Symphony on two Victor Red Seal 
discs. All of the wit, charm and 
elegance of this musical satire emerge 
in happy and satisfying form under 
Mr. DeFauw’s baton. Particularly 
well done are the Prelude and The 
Nightingale. That bit of musical fun, 
The Hen, is skillfully underlined by 
the conductor, and the orchestra enters 
completely in the spirit of the occa- 
sion, 


EOPLE have grown so accus- 

tomed to albums that a sudden 
mass of “singles” which seem more 
or less logically to belong together 
comes as a surprise. Such a sur- 
prise, though for the most part a verv 
agreeable one, is a series of operatic 
numbers by outstanding singers of the 
Metropolitan and these Victor Red 
Seal 12-inch discs furnish a kind of 
cross-section of the Metropolitan 
repertoire. . 

Some of the most satisfactory sing- 
ing is that of Jan Peerce, who delivers 
with exemplary command of Italian 
style even if sometimes with an ex- 
aggerated and gaspy “release”, the 
arias “Parmi veder le lagrime” and 
“De miei bollenti Spiriti”, from Rigo- 
letto and Traviata, respectively, then, 
with Zinka Milanov, the tower scene 
from Trovatore and with Kerstin 


Thorborg the “Ai nostri monti” from 
the same opera. Mme. Milanoy sings 
Leonora’s music extremely well. The 
soprano also gives a fine performance 
of “Pace Pace, mio Dio” from La 
Forza del Destino and “Voi lo sapete” 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. 

It is a real pleasure to hear her and 


the American contralto, Margaret 
Harshaw, in the “Mira o Norma” duet 
from Norma. Miss Harshaw does 


well and the allegro of the duet, which 
occupies the reverse side of the disc 
is brilliant and exciting. 

The farewell and death scene of 
Boris, from Mussorgsky’s opera, has 
been issued separately from the album 
of Boris extracts recorded by Alex- 
ander Kipnis, The excellence of Mr. 
Kipnis’ rendering of these passages 1s 
already familiar. From the baritone 
Leonard Warren we have lusty per- 
formances of the Toreador Song from 
Carmen and the “Largo al factotum” 
from the Barber of Seville. But Mr. 
Warren’s French in the Bizet air is 
very dubious and the Rossini patter 
song lacks the mercurial quality of 
the born Latin. ' 

Wagnerites will be pleased with 
several Fricka extracts (“So ist es 
denn aus mit den Ewigen”, “Deines 
ew’gen Gatten” and “Herrvater harret 
dein”) from Die Walkiire and_Bran- 
gaene’s Tower Song from Tristan, 
sung by Blanche Thebom. .Miss The- 
bom, though young and still wanting 
the fullness of experience, sings her 
two contributions with authority and 
beauty of tone. Only in one passage 
of the Tristan music is her intonation 
slightly below pitch. j 

The Victor Orchestra provides the 
various accompaniments and enjoys, 
naturally, is best opportunities for 
playing music of symphonic stature in 
the Wagner extracts. It is conducted, 
as are several other numbers by Frieder 
Weissmann. Other conductors heard 
are William Tarrasch, Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky and Sylvan Levin. , 
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aand, his playing has about it a hectic, 
nervous quality, a ceaseless ferment 
quite incompatible with breadth and 
repose. Possibly that accounts for the 
singular design of his program. 
This bill, began with William Wal- 
ton’s rhapsodic, disheveled and over- 
wrought Concerto in B minor, its or- 
chestral part supplied on a piano oper- 
ated with tumultuous energy by Paul 
Ulanowsky. The Bach Chaconne fol- 
lowed, then a lengthy set of turbulent 
variations “after Joachim” by Mr. 
Gebauer himself and played for the 
first time. Another “first time” was a 
three movement Sonatina by George 
Antheil. Schumann’s none too enliven- 
ing Fantasie in C and arrangements 
of Chopin and Sarasate pieces sup- 
plied, after Bach, the only deference to 
the ancients. The fundamental lack of 
contrast and variety of mood in this 
collocation (despite its differences of 
detail) became after a space a sore 
trial of nerves, though Mr. Gebauer 
threw himself with incredible zeal into 
the promulgation of whatever he un- 
dertook. The talented violinist should, 
however, avoid the Bach Chaconne till 
he is temperamentally poised enough 
to invest it with the Olympian gran- 
deur it demands, P 


Emile Baume, Pianist 


Emile Baume, whose work is by no 
means unfamiliar here, appeared in 
recital for the first time this season at 


Town Hall Dec. 2. The French 
pianist was heard in four Scarlatti 
sonatas, the Bach-Busoni Chaconne, 


Bela Bartok’s Sonata composed in 
1926, Chopin’s Barcarolle and B minor 
Scherzo, Debussy’s Refléts dans 1’Eau, 
Fauré’s Second Impromptu and Pro- 


kofieff’s Toccata. An audience of 
good size greeted the artist with 
warmth. 

Mr. Baume once more exhibited 


technical and musical attributes of a 


high order. The Bartok Sonata he dis- 
patched with the kind of vigor and 
stern virtuosity the hard-shelled work 
calls for, but in the main his playing 
showed its most ingratiating qualities 
in essentially French compositions like 
the Debussy piece and Fauré’s Im- 
promptu. 4 


Burl Ives, Folk Singer 


Town Hall was swamped with the 
loyal following of Burl Ives at 11:15 
p.m. on Dec. 1 when the ballad sing- 
er gave his first New York recital. 
The’ stage and standing room were 
jammed to the limit of the Fire De- 
partment’s regulations and long lines 
of people were turned away from the 
box office from early evening until 
long after the performance had start- 
ed. About three in the morning, when 
the session finally broke up, the audi- 
ence was still clamoring for more, and 
it seemed that many of the audience 
would gladly have stayed till daybreak 
had Mr. Ives been so inclined. 

A new side of the ballad singer, one 
comparatively unknown to his record, 
radio and theatre fans, was disclosed 
at this recital Many persons. came 
expecting the light, humorous, nostal- 
gic folk songs and ballads for which 
he is best known. These were present 
in gratifying abundance. But with 
them were a number of seriously treat- 
ed ballads of American, Scotch and 
English origin that proved Mr. Ives’ 
great talents as an artist of first rank 
in addition to being an entertainer 
of unmatched abilities. 

The old Confederate ballad of the 
reconstruction period particularly car- 
ried all emotional fervor which is 
usually associated with the finest in- 
terpretations of Brahms and Schubert 
Lieder. 

Ives never has boasted having much 
of a voice, but what he does possess 
has always been handled with great 
care and artistry. As the singer had 
only recently recovered from pneu- 
monia he was not in the best of form, 
vocally, but this was of slight concern 
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Ben Greenhaus 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT TOWN HALL 
Hugh D. Scully, Canadian Consul General Congratulates Jean Watson After 


Her Fourth Town Hall Recital. 


Others with the Canadian Contralto Are 


Mrs. Francis E. Evans, Mrs. Scully and Francis E. Evans, British Consul General 


to any of those present. 

No program was printed for the 
concert. Ives preferred to choose his 
program as he went along. Although 
this did lend a needed air of informal- 
ity, a little more planning would have 
produced better pace and movement. 

A great service to American music 
was done by Mr. Ives at this concert. 
The songs he performed with such 
understanding and imagination are 
deeply rooted in the heart of our 
country. And they were a refreshing 
relief from the museum pieces that 
are regularly aired in our concert 
halls today. M. 


New Friends of Music, Dec. 2 


The New Friends of Music pre- 
sented an all-Bach program at its 
Town Hall concert on the afternoon 
of Dec. 2, the three works chosen 
being the Concerto for Harpsichord, 
Violin and Flute in A minor, the 
Sixth Brandenburg Concerto, in B 
flat, and the Violin Concerto in E. 
The expert performers were Broni- 
slaw Huberman, violin; Ralph Kirk- 
patrick, harpsichord; John Wummer, 
flute, and the Saidenberg Little Sym- 
phony, conducted by Daniel Saiden- 
berg. 

This proved to be a concert long to 
be remembered both for the beauty of 
the works played and the reverent and 
consummately artistic performances 
they received. The first and last 
movements of the first concerto given, 
with their incessant figurations in the 
harpsichord part provided an exhila- 
rating experience, while the three solo- 
ists, in perfect interpretative accord, 
invested the Adagio, played without 
orchestra, with deep feeling in a sen- 
sitively proportioned reading. Mr. 
Huberman’s performance of the vio- 
lin concerto with Mr. Saidenberg’s 
highly accomplished group was a 
beautifully balanced and _ stylistically 
authoritative one. As for the sixth 
Brandenburg concerto, it gained a new 
and revealing charm through a more 
than usually intimate performance by 
string sextet, including two violas da 
gamba, and harpsichord. 

c. 


Debut and Encore Concerts 


Three artists pooled their talents 
to make the first of the Debut and 
Encore Series in Times Hall on the 
afternoon of Dec. 2 a thoroughly en- 
joyable experience. The performers 
were Olga Coelho, Brazilian soprano 
and guitarist ; Salvatore Mario de 


Stefano, and Alda _ Astori, 
pianist. 

Miss Coelho’s singing and playing 
of South American folk songs com- 
pletely won over her audience. Her 
voice, which is both mellow and clear, 
combined with her charming stage 
presence and pleasantly enlightening 
remarks which prefaced her selections, 
was highly satisfying. 

Giving an excellent account of him- 
self at the harp, Mr. de Stefano 
playing works by Handel, Zipoli, 
Pierne, Debussy, Hasselmans, and 
three works composed by himself. 
Miss Astori charmed her audience 
with a group composed of Debussy, 
Chopin and Albeniz. ie 


harpist, 


Vytautas Bacevicius gave the sec- 
ond of his two piano recitals at 
Times Hall on Nov. 25, playing a 
program of works by Liszt, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Debussy, Ravel and him- 
self The same evening Dock 
Snellings, Negro baritone, was heard 
at Carnegie Hall in a list of songs 
including old Italian and Handelian 
airs as well as lyrics by Schubert, 
Quilter, Rachmaninoff and arias by 
Massenet and Borodin Mar- 
garet Miller, soprano, offered Lieder 
by Strauss and Grieg as well as 
arias from Tosca and Cavalleria at 
Times Hall, Dec. 2. 


American Friends Retlin 
Music for Hebrew Library 

The Music Library Committee of 
the American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, whose members include 
many distinguished music scholars, 
solicits music, and books about mu- 
sic, for the Hebrew University Li- 
brary, Jerusalem, Palestine. Music 
in good condition, instrumental, cham- 
ber works, orchestral and opera 
scores, vocal music and books on all 
phases of music are sought. 

The Music Section of the Hebrew 
University Library now possesses a 
considerable collection of music litera- 
ture. But the great demand by students 
and music lovers in Palestine, Jew, 
Arab and Christian alike, requires a 
greatly expanded collection. 

Packages may be sent directly to 
the Hebrew University Library, Jeru- 
salem, Palestine or to the office of the 
American Friends of the Hebrew 
University, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Contributors’ names will 
be inscribed on ex libris labels on 
each item. 
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Pierre V. R. Key, Musical Journalist, 
Dies at Age of 73 in New York 


IERRE Van _ Rensselaer Key, 

owner and editor of The Musical 
Digest, critic; writer and lecturer on 
musical subjects, died in hospital in 
New York on Nov. 28. He had been 
in ill health for some time following 
an operation from which he never fully 
recovered, and had been critically ill 
since the beginning of October. His 
age was 73. 

Born in Grand Haven, Mich., Aug. 
28, 1872, he was the son of Francis 
B. E. and Martha Ketcham Key. He 
was educated in private schools and 
later attended the Chicago Musical 
College. In 1898, he became assistant 
music critic of the Chicago Times- 
Herald, later reviewing dramatic pro- 
ductions as well. He was next em- 
ployed by the Chicago American in 
the same capacities and later became 
city editor and night editor of the 
Chicago Examiner. 

In 1907, Mr. Key came to New 
York where he became music editor of 
The World, which position he held 
until 1919, when he began his work as 
editor of The Musical Digest, a 
monthly publication. He also con- 
tributed weekly articles on music to 
newspapers throughout the United 
States and Canada, and critical essays, 
reviews and articles to various maga- 
zines. 

His larger works included a life of 
Enrico Caruso, written in collabora- 
tion with Bruno Zirato and published 
shortly after the singer’s death in 
1921; a biography of John McCormack 
and This Business of Singing. He 
edited Pierre Key’s Musical Year 
Book, published annually. Pierre Key’s 





Apeda 


Pierre V. R. Key 


Musical Who’s Who, published every 
four years, and Pierre Key’s Radio 
Annual. Among his lecturing activities 
were courses at the Institute of Musi- 
cal Art of the Juilliard School of 
Music. He also directed numerous 
radio programs and made appearances 
as radio commentator and speaker. 
Mr. Key is survived by his wife, the 
former Gertrude Elaine Boltwood of 
Evanston, Ill., whom he married in 


1907. 








| Obituary 


Helen Hopekirk 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.— Helen Hope- 
kirk, pianist and composer, in pri- 
vate life the wife of William Wilson, 
died here on Noy. 19, following a 
short illness. She was 89 years old. 
Born in Edinburgh, May 20, 1856, 
she studied first in her native city 
under Lichtenstein and Mackenzie, 
going later to Leinzig and finally to 
Leschetizky and Navratil in Vienna 
and Mandl in Paris. She made her 
debut at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig 
in 1878. Four years later she mar- 
ried Mr. Wilson, a Scottish merchant, 
and with him came to America the 
following year. She made public ap- 
pearances in this country both in 
recital and with orchestra. From 
1887 to 1891, she was in Vienna, then 
back in America for one season. In 
1897, she settled in Boston as a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, remain- 
ing there till 1901, when she moved 
to Brookline teaching privately until 
1919. Her compositions include a 
Konzertstiick for piano and orches- 
tra, sonatas for violin and piano, or- 
chestral works, piano pieces and over 
100 songs. Her husband died in 
Brookline in 1926. 


sO co ee pnanenennenennenten, 








Dr. Frank R. Chapman 


Dr. Frank R. Chapman, father of 
Major Frank M. Chapman, Jr., con- 
cert and opera singer who is the 
husband of Gladys Swarthout, died on 
Nov: 15, after a long illness. He was 
81 years old. Dr. Chapman was a re- 
nowned educator, explorer, collector, 
conservationist and author of 16 books 
on bird lore. He was an associate of 
the Museum of Natural History for 54 
years and was its first curator of its 
department of ornithology. He retired 
from the position in 1942. He was 
also known throughout the world as 


December 10, 1945 


the originator of the habitat idea of 
museum exhibition. Under his guid- 
ance the ornithological collection grew 
from a single room on the top floor 
to a $1,500,000 wing of its own, built 
by the family of the late Harry Payne 
Whitney and the city of New York. 
It was dedicated in 1939, and now con- 
tains more than 750,000 birds from all 
parts of the globe. 





Richard T. Percy 

Richard T. Percy, who was organ- 
ist of the Marble Collegiate Church 
for nearly 50 years without missing 
a service, died on Nov. 25, after a 
long illness. He was 76 years old. He 
had retired from his position in 1940. 

Mr. Percy was born in Norfolk, Va., 
and was graduated from Yale in 1890. 
He studied piano, organ and harmony 
with Gustave Stoeckel and held organ 
positions in prominent churches in 
New Haven, at the same time working 
as a newspaper reporter. Two years 
after leaving Vale he came to New 
York as organist at the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church which later became the 
Riverside Church. He became organ- 
ist of the Marble Collegiate Church in 
1894. He had also conducted the Ora- 
torio Society of Waterbury, Conn., 
and the Mozart Society of New York. 
He had a studio in Carnegie Hall for 
a number of years. 





Rev. Daniel Francis O’Sullivan 
The Rev. Daniel Francis O’Sulli- 
van, choir director, pastor of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of St. Thomas 
the Apostle and professor of plain 
chant and music at St. Joseph’s Theo- 
logical Seminary, Yonkers, died on 
Nov. 26, at the church rectory after 
an illness of only one day. He was 
50 years old and a native of New 
York. He attended Cathedral College 
from 1908 to 1914 and was graduated 
from St. Joseph’s Seminary and or- 
dained in 1919. From 1920 to 1940 he 
was assistant pastor of the Church of 
the Incarnation and while there or- 
ganized a boys’ choir which was heard 
widely in concert. He was appointed 


to St. Joseph’s Seminary in 1932 and 
frequently led his choir at Mass in 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 





Mrs. Henry M. ‘Alexander 


Mrs. Henry M. Alexander, a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society, died in Baltimore on Nov. 22, 
as the result of a fall suffered the 
previous month at Hot Springs, Va. 
She was 74 years old. 

Mrs. Alexander, who was the form- 
er Helen Manice, daughter of the late 
William de Forest Manice, was chair- 
man of the pension fund committee of 
the orchestra and recording secretary 
of the society’s women’s auxiliary. She 
also served as a memer of the Mu- 
sicians Emergency Fund and was 
interested in the Henry Street Settle- 
ment School. In 1934, she was vice- 
chairman of the women’s division to 
raise funds to ensure a Lewisohn 
Stadium concert season and was later 
a member of the Stadium Concert 
Committee. She was also much inter- 
ested in civic cleanliness and in 1930, 
helped to found the Outdoor Cleanli- 
ness Association of which she became 
president in 1934, continuing in office 
until her death. 


Harvey B. Gaul 
PITTSBURGH.- 

organist 

years 


Harvey Bartlett Gau! 
composer and for 35 
director of Calvary 
Episcopal 
Church, died 
here on Dec. 1. 
Death was the 
result of com- 
plications re- 
sulting from an 
automobile ac- 
cident a fort- 
night before. 
He had, just 
before the ac- 
cident, an- 
nounced that he 
was relinquish- 
ing his Pitts- 
burgh position 
to become organist at St. Paul's Epis- 
copal Church in Boston. He was at 
one time Pittsburgh correspondent for 
MusIcaL AMERICA. 

Mr. Gaul was born in New York 
on April 11, 1881. His first study of 
organ was in his native city under 
George F. Lejeune, after which he 
went to England, where he was under 
the tuition of Alfred R. Gaul in Bir- 
mingham and Philip Armes in Durham. 
His teachers encouraged him to go to 
Paris, where he enrolled in the Schola 
Cantorum and the Conservatoire. His 
teachers were Guilmant, d’Indy, De- 
caux and Widor. Later he went tc 


and 
musical 





Harvey B. Gaul 


Rome, where he studied with masgr. 
Rella of the Sistine Chapel and Msgr. 
Rienzi of St. Peter’s. 

Returning to this country he became 
associate organist at St. John’s Chapel 
in New York in 1899, moving to 
Cleveland two years later, where he 
played at Emmanuel Church and also 
conducted the Hough Choral Club and 
became music critic for the Cleveland 
News. In 1910, he moved to Pitts- 
burgh, assuming the position at Cal- 
vary Church and retaining it until his 
death. 

He taught at the University of 
Pittsburgh, the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and Washington and Jef- 
ferson University in Washington, Pa. 
Since 1931, he had been a member of 
the faculty of the Fillion Studio of 
Music. For 17 years, beginning in 
1925, he was conductor of the Young 
Women’s Hebrew Association choral 
societies, the Apollo Male Chorus and 
the Chamber of Commerce Chorus. 
He had conducted the Civic String 
Orchestra since 1933, and since 1935, 
the Savoyard Opera Company. He 
wrote music reviews for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, and was later 
editor of the music, drama, art and 
book departments. In 1934, he became 
feature editor of the Musical Fore- 
cast. 

He received numerous prizes for his 
compositions, which included choral 
works, chamber music pieces, works 
for orchestra, operettas and church an- 
thems. He was a member of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

His widow and one daughter sur- 
vive him. His only son, Lieut. James 
Harvey Gaul, who had gained promi- 
nence in the field of archeology at 
Harvard, was executed in a German 
prison camp last January. 


Samuel H. Rhys 

Samuel H. Rhys, a member of the 
first violin section of the Chicago 
Symphony for 25 years, died at his 


home in Evanston, on Nov. 23. He 
had retired from the orchestra 12 
years ago. 





New York Music Critics 
Elect Circle Officers 

The New York Music Critics Circle 
elected new officers at its first meet- 
ing recently. The board for 1945 in- 
cludes: chairman, Miles Kastendieck, 
Brooklyn Eagle; vice-chairman, Fran- 


cis D. Perkins, New York Herald 
Tribune; secretary-treasurer, Harriet 
Johnson, New York Post. _ Irving 


Kolodin of the New York Sun _and 
Grena Bennett of the New York 
Journal-American were elected mem- 
bers of the executive committee. 
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Boston Welcomes Festival of Fauré 


Boulanger Conducts 
American Premiere of 
Pénélope 


Boston.—The music of Gabriel 
Fauré has been known but fragmen- 
tarily hereabouts as no doubt has been 
true in most American musical cen- 
ters. Nadia Boulanger, a _ devout 
apostle of Fauré, and the Harvard 
University Music Department, have 
been at pains to fill in the lacunae 
with a festival of five concerts in 
observance of the French composer’s 
centenary. The first, at which were 
heard the entire Requiem and excerpts 
from Pelléas and Mélisande, Promé- 
thée and Shylock, drew an audience 
that filled Harvard Memorial Church 
and left hundreds unable to secure 
admission. 

There were two evenings of cham- 
ber music, one of Fauré songs. The 
final session, devoted to what was 
probably the first concert performance 
in the country of the opera Péné- 
lope, attracted a musically brilliant 
throng, including numerous New 
Yorkers. The forces involved were 
members of the Boston Symphony, 
choristers from the Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society; 
Paul Leyssac as narrator of a con- 
densed text, and the following singers, 
all of whom were admirable: Olympia 
di Napoli, Pénélope; Nell Tangeman 


Euryclée; William Hain, Ulysse; 
Romolo di Spirito, Antinoiis, and 
Paul Matthen, Eumée. Miss Bou- 


langer conducted. 

No doubt Pénélope is not easily 
transplanted from the theatre. It 
needs for full effect the focus, the 
atmosphere and trappings of the 
theatre. Yet the opera is not dramatic 
and in a sense of external action it is 
static apart from Ulysse’s killing of 
the objectionable suitors in the third 
act. Musically the first act is a bit 
monotonous, though lyrical and 
charming in Fauré’s own suave man- 
ner. The instrumentation, not by 
Fauré but accomplished by expert 
hands unknown, shows occasional 
touches of Debussy and Tristan and 
Isolde. Yet the music as a whole is 
indisputably French and distinctively 
Fauré, and in the second and third 
acts it reaches impressive dramatic 
heights. Cyrus DuRGIN 


Boston Opera Ends 
First Home Season 


Tannhauser with Corona and 
Gerry Is First Work of Initial 
Series 


Boston.—The Boston Grand Opera 
Company recently ended its season, 
one of the longest which Boston has 
had since the days of the resident com- 
pany, for which the opera house was 
erected. The series opened with Tann- 
hauser, with Leonora Corona as Eliz- 
abeth, visually attractive and vocally 
triumphant. Arthur Gerry made a 
personable Tannhauser and Elizabeth 
Wysor was Venus, a role which suited 
her talents and richly hued voice. 
Ernest Knoch conducted. 

Mme. Corona also was heard as 
Isolde, with Arthur Gerry as Tristan. 
Other members of the cast were Fran- 
cis Row and Luba Senderowna. Mr. 
Knoch again conducted. 

Virginia Pemberton appeared as 
Desdemona in Otello, and the role 
proved somewhat outside her talent 
despite the fact that upon occasion she 
can summon a considerable amount of 
dramatic fire. Ralph Errolle sang the 
title role and Iago was sung by Clau- 
dio Frigerio, each singing in a capable 
manner. The conductor was Dino 
Bigalli. 

Otto Lehmann conducted the per- 
formance of Traviata, when Miss 
“Pemberton was heard as Violetta, 
‘Francesco Perulli as Alfredo and An- 
gelé. Pilotto as the elder Germont. A 
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new Carmen was heard in the person 
of Georgia Bourdon, who sang the title 
role with assurance. Mr. Errole was 
Don Jose and Eduardo Rael was Es- 
camillo. ; 

The sudden illness of Mr. Knoch 
forced Charles Richard to take the 
baton without benefit of a complete re- 
hearsal of Thais, in which Mme. 
Corona took the title role, Alexander 
Balahan assumed the role of Athanael 
and Russell Roberts was heard as 
Nicias. All things considered, the 
performance went off remarkably well. 





Tourel Gives First 
Boston Recital 


City Hears Gloria Greene, 
Platoff’s Don Cossacks, Jan 
Smeterlin, Other Artists 


Boston. — Jennie ‘Tourel recently 
made her Jordan Hall debut in recital 
in the Celebrity Series. Miss Tourel 
has been heard with the Boston Sym- 
phony and in opera here, but it re- 
mained for her recital to indicate what 
a truly fine singer she is. Few in the 
large audience will soon forget the ex- 
quisite manner in which she projected 
the group of Debussy songs, or the 
profound emotion with which she im- 
bued the Rachmaninoff song, “Oh 
Cease Thy Singing, Maiden Fair”. 
Another gem was the Lullaby by 
Gretchaninoff, its top notes so flawless 
as to be breath-taking. 

As a part of the Celebrity Series of 
concerts and recitals which Aaron 


Richmond is again sponsoring this sea- 
son, the General Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus, conducted by Nicholas Kos- 
trukoff, appeared in Symphony Hall 
before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Some of the dancing which en- 
livened the program was of remark- 
able character and brought cheers for 
the dancers. 

Another artist of this series to ap- 
pear in Symphony Hall was Witold 
Malcuzynski, pianist, who recently 
scored a notable success as_ soloist 
with the Boston Symphony. Mr. Mal- 
cuzynski offered Franck’s Prelude, 
Choral and Fugue, Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 57, a pair of composiitons by 
Szymanowski and a group of Chopin, 
including two Etudes, a Marzuka and 
the Scherzo No. 3. Mr. Malcuzyn- 
ski again amazed his audience by his 
prodigious strength and technical as- 
surance. 


Alec Templeton, the inimitable, was 
heard in a characteristic program by 
an audience that almost filled Sym- 
phony Hall. As usual, Mr. Temple- 
ton was extremely generous with en- 
cores. 

Jan Smeterlin, pianist, who is an- 
other artist in the Celebrity Series, 
gave his annual recital in Jordan Hall 
before an audience which overflowed 
onto the stage. Mr. Smeterlin played 
Schubert’s Sonata, Op. 143, Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval and a Chopin group. 

When Mr. Smeterlin first began to 
give recitals in this city, his programs 
were exclusively Chopin. Of late 
years he has included other composers, 
but he is not always as successful in 
transmitting the mood. In the Schu- 
bert sonata, for instance, the melodic 
lines were too frequently sacrificed to 
speed. The Chopin group came off 
best, and the audience gave the artist 
warm applause which amounted to an 
ovation. 

Hazel Hallet, pianist, who has fre- 
quently been heard at the Gardner 
Museum, gave a recent recital in Jor- 
dan Hall. Miss Hallet has a vigor- 
ous touch and plays with authority 
and assurance. Her program traversed 
items from Bach to Bernstein, closing 
with Edwin Hughes arrangement of 
the Blue Danube Waltz. 

Gloria Greene, pupil and protegee of 
Ethel Leginska, was presented to an 
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PIANIST SIGNS THE GOLDEN LINING 


Following His Debut in Atlanta Egon Petri Adds His Signature to the Famous 
Piano Owned by Mrs. Louis Aronstam Which Already Contains the Autographs 
of More Than 400 Artists 


_AtLanta.—Egon Petri, pianist, made 
his local debut when he opened the 
season for the Atlanta Music Club on 
Oct. 16 at the Erlanger Theatre. It 
was a capacity house of 1,800 giving 
the artist one ovation after another 
throughout the entire program. Seated 
in the gallery were the young musi- 
cians, calling themselves the “Four 
Hundred Club”, all because there are 
hundred seats there and 


only . four 


they are opened exclusively for the 
youth of Atlanta. 

Mr. Petri centered his program 
around Beethoven’s Sonata in C minor. 
Other numbers were by Bach, Franck, 
Medtner, Prokofieff and Rachmani- 
noff. 

In the picture above are Helen 
Knox Spain, correspondent for Must- 
CAL AMERICA and music and art edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Journal and Mrs. 
Louis Aronstam. Be: 2s 


interested audience in Jordan Hall, 
playing an all-Beethoven program. 
Three of the less familiar sonatas 
were offered by the youthful pianist, 
together with the Fifteen Variations 
with Fugue, Op. 35. 

Jordan Hall housed the New En- 
gland Conservatory Orchestra in its 
first concert of this season, conducted 
by Malcolm Holmes, dean of the 
school. The program included the 
Bach Sinfonia in B flat, the Mozart 
Piano Concerto in E flat (K. 271) 
with Howard Goding of the faculty as 
soloist, Henry Purcell’s Suite for 
Flute and Strings, solo flute by Lois 
Schaefer, and the Overture to Medea 
by Cherubini. 

In the lecture hall of the Boston 
Public Library, Helen Hartness Flan- 
ders gave one of her talks on tradi- 
tional songs of Vermont, assisted by 
Asa Davis, folk singer. Few in the 
large audience will soon forget his 
“lining out” the story of “The Farm- 
er’s Curst Wife” or “The Yorkshire 
Bite”. Grace May STuTSMAN 





Soloists Present 
Boston Recitals 


Munsel, Isaac Stern, and 
Ballad Singers Give Per- 
formances 


Boston. — Patrice Munsel, Metro- 
politan soprano, made her first concert 
appearance here at the Statler ball- 
room at the opening Boston Morning 
Musicale in aid of the Boston School 
of Ocupational Therapy. She was 
heard by a capacity audience. 1 

On the basis of this recital, Miss 
Munsel is remarkably talented, but 
immature in many respects. The 
fioriture of Lucia’s Mad Scene out of 
the Donizetti opera, of Benedict's 
The Wren and The Gypsy and the 
Bird, and of the Sempre Libera and 
its preceding “Ah, fors e lui” from 
La Traviata went well, despite some 
forced and wobbly high tones. Her 
accompanist was Stuart Ross. Betty 
Wood provided some able flute obli- 
gatos. 

Another recent Boston debut has 
been that of Isaac Stern, a violinist 
of considerable stature. In technique 
and musicianship he made a highly 
favorable impresion at Jordan Hall 
with Hindemith’s Sonata, a Brahms 
sonata, a Wieniawski concerto and 
other pieces. : 

The American Balad Singers made 
their local entry as an ensemble in 
Aaron Richmond’s Celebrity Series 
in Jordan Hall. The six, trained by 
Elie Siegmeister, who has selected 
and in some cases composed the 
literature of their program, are Helen 
Yorke and Rose Adele Brault, so- 
pranos; Margaret Tobias, contralto ; 
Lester German, tenor; Dolf Swing, 
baritone, and Earl Wald, bass. When 
they sang an authentic and beautiful 
ballad like Shenandoah or I’m Sad 
and I’m Lonely their work was ex- 
cellent. 

There have been other celebrated 
recitalists here lately, in the Richmond 
Celebrity Series: The contralto 
Marian Anderson, who included five 
Hugo Wolf songs; James Melton, the 
Metropolitan tenor, in a mixed and 
easily digested program, and_ the 
pianist Rudolf Serkin, who steered 
away from keyboard stale-cake and 
gave us such comparatively rare 
things as Schumann’s Variations on 
the Name Abegg, Beethoven’s Polo- 
naise, Op. 89, and Fantasy, Op. 77. 


Hazel Scott, the accomplished 
pianist, mixed Bach_ with boogie- 
woogie at Symphony Hall, all to the 


delight of a large audience. Joseph 
Schuster, playing here for the first 
time as a solo cellist, captivated a 
Jordan Hall audience by the dexterity 
of his technique and the impressive 
breadth of his musicianship. 

Cyrus DuRGIN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 











Times-Herald 
GOING MY peter bday sag Suave Thumb Technique, 
Hans Kindler Hitches a Ride During Washington's Transporta- 
CAPITOL ENTERTAINMENT om In tion Strike. With Him Are Thomas Glenecke, Louis. Pirko 
Washington's Roosevelt Grill Marian and Isabel Baughman, Members of the National Symphony 
Anderson Sings for Servicewomen 
During a Sunday Tea Dance 


SHRINE TO THE SUN—Helen Jepson, So- 
prano, Visits the Memorial Erected in Colorado 
Springs to the Memory of the Late Will Rogers 


FIESTA IN SANTA BARBARA—Lotte Lehmann Entertains on the Piazza of 
Her California Home. With Her Are Mrs. Alexander Haas, Wife of the 
Director of the San Francisco Offices of NCAC; Marks Levine, Vice-President 
of NCAC; Alfred H. Morton, President of NCAC, and Mrs. Marks Levine 


Ben Greenhaus 
CAEN CONFAB—Robert Casadesus, Pianist, Who Gave 
a Benefit for the War-Demolished University of Caen, 
Confers with Horatio Smith of Columbia About the 
Rebuilding of the School's Library 


BETWEEN SETS — 
Adelaide Abbot of 
the Footlight Fa- 
vorites Takes Time 
Out for a Breather 
During a Vigorous 
Game of Tennis 


MARINERS — Fritz 
Mahler, Pauline Koner, 
His Wife, and Friend 
Shutka Set Out for an 
Afternoon Sail 


IN STOCKHOLM, 
Lauritz Melchior and 
Torsten Ralf Drink a 


Traditional European 
Toast of Friendship 
with Linked Arms 
Before Mr. Ralf's De- 
parture for America 
and the Opening of 
the Metropolitan 


LEATHERNECK— 
Captain Julius 
Huehn, Metropolitan 
Opera Baritone, Re- 
laxes Before Ship- 
ping to the Pacific 
with the Marines 
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is no mere prodigy 
whose flair may fade, but a 
naturally gifted pianist 33 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, 


Nov. 24, 1945 
(Headline) 


FLEISHER’S RECITAL SHOWS 
COMMAND OF THE PIANO 


Outstanding . . . accomplished remarkable things 
. artistic insight . . . awareness of style . . 
penetrative understanding. .. . 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Sun, 
Nov. 24, 1945 


(Headline) 


LEON FLEISHER IN 
EXCELLENT PIANO RECITAL 


Seldom have | heard a piano played so sincerely by 
so promising a young artis?. Equally successful in 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart and Chopin. Deep insight, 
clarity and taste characterized the entire concert. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce, 


Nov. 24, 1945 
(Headline) 


LEON FLEISHER’S CHICAGO RECITAL LIVES UP 
TO RAVINIA PROMISE WITH ORCHESTRA 


No wonder this tall boy from California is Pierre 
Monteux's protege. He reflects that gifted French- 
man's attributes of tone so fresh it sometimes re- 
veals hitherto unsuspected loveliness, a rare sense 
of proportion, a surprisingly comprehensive grasp of 
style, and a deep, quite instinctive devotion to the 
integrity of music. He is no prodigy whose fiair may 
fade, but a naturally gifted pianist. 


Mr. Fleisher began with the Toccata in D major, 
which immediately established that fresh clarity of 
tone that carried thru the recital. It was not duti- 
ful, but beautiful Bech, limpid, clean, and shining. 
And when he followed it with Mozart's F major 
sonata (Kochel 332) in a performance which had 
but one thought to set forth the music in all its 
purity of phrasing, so that both serenity and sparkle 
blended in utterly winning Mozartian radiance, then 
1 was distinctly on Mr. Fleisher's side in any possi- 
sible argument. 
Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, 
Nov. 24, 1945 
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